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PREFACE 

When Congress and the President committed the nation less than two 
years ago to unprecedented war upon poverty, the basic importance of 
education in every sector was at once clear. Without the skills, the 
knowledge, the understandings that only training of the mind provides, 
there can be no durable solutions to the age-old human problems of 
vocational incompetence, slum housing, social dis juncture, and intellec- 
tual atrophy that are the fated products of poverty. Without literacy 
and without the experience of literature, the individual is denied the 
very dignity that makes him human and a contributing member of our 

free society. 

The National Council of Teachers of English, aware of its unique 
position of leadership in the nation’s effort to rid itself of the curse of 
poverty, responded quickly to the call. Meeting in February 1965, the 
Executive Committee of the Council concluded that the great need of 
the moment was for information about the hundreds of independent and 
uncoordinated programs in language and reading for the disadvantaged 
that had sprung up in every part of the country. So compelling was 
this need that the Committee determined to establish a National Task 
Force which would survey and report upon individual programs through- 
out the nation. 

So urgent, indeed, did the Committee judge this need that rather 
than wait upon the delay and the uncertain possibility of government 
or foundation support, it decided to underwrite the not inconsiderable 

cost of the Task Force from the Council’s own funds . 

From schools, universities, and related educational agencies, it enlisted 
a force of twenty-two experts and three consultants who met in Chicago 
in March for briefing. Within two months, visiting in teams, the Task 
Force had observed and reported in detail upon 190 programs for the 
disadvantaged, both rural and urban, in all sections of the United States. 
They visited 115 districts and agencies in 64 cities and towns. By the 
end of June— but three months after the project began— the members of 
the Task Force with five consultants met at French Lick, Indiana, to 
review their findings and to plan this report. 

That so massive a project was completed in so short a time can be 
attributed only to the willing cooperation and often personal sacrifice 
on the part of many individuals. The Executive Committee, on behalf of 
the Council and the profession, is deeply grateful to these people: 



— to the administrators, teachers, and other personnel of the pro- 
grams surveyed 

— to the members of the Task Force who interrupted already busy 
professional lives to travel tens of thousands of miles to carry on 
their investigations 

— to their school and college administrators who made possible the 
release of Task Force members from regular teaching and admin- 
istrative assignments 

— to members of the NOTE headquarters staff for their tireless work, 
.and especially to Robert Lacampagne and Roger Gehlbach for their 
able coordination and round-the-clock efforts in behalf of the project. 

We release this report to the profession and to the nation, well aware 
of its shortcomings, but confident that it is a major contribution to our 
knowledge of the special problems of the disadvantaged. 

November 1965 Richard Corbin 

President 

National Council of Teachers of English 
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PA R.T X \ 

THE TASK FORCE AND 
THE PROBLEM 



Literacy, Literature, and the 
Disadvantaged 

Richard Corbin 



How will you ever straighten up this shape ; 
Touch it again with immortality ; 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream? 

Edwin Markham 



The caricature of a well-meaning citizen shutting the door of his house 
against a ragged, alcoholic vagrant and then returning to his desk to 
finish writing a generous bank cheque payable to the order of the 
Salvation Army is not uncommon in our literature. He is genuinely 
disturbed at the idea of human poverty and suffering. He is willing to 
give unselfishly of his hard-earned money to help relieve it. But, ironi- 
cally, he does not recognize poverty and suffering when he meets it face 
to face on his own doorstep. 

That his charity is not entirely unselfish does not detract from his 
essential goodness and laudable desire to do wliat is seemly and right. 
In an abstract way he realizes that undernourished, undereducated, un- 
employed human beings are potentially a hazard to his own security and 
well-being, though as he drives comfortably in his last year ’s car through 
Harlem and Harlan County he fails somehow to perceive the hunger and 
the spiritual dismemberment which he dimly knows and subconsciously 
fears, and which he would be very glad, indeed, to help eradicate if he 
thought he could. 

Granted that this cartoon oversimplifies and at the same time distorts 
its subject, nonetheless there is in it an essential truth. There has never 
been on earth, so far as history discloses, a people more sympathetic to 
human suffering and more willing to give of its earnings to help alleviate 
that suffering than the American people as a nation. Yet as individuals 
the vast majority of us prefer agencies to personal charity. We prefer 
making a donation to the Society of the Blind, Inc., to dropping a quarter 
in a blind man’s cup. We would rather contribute to “Disabled War 
Veterans” than push wheelchairs two hours a week in a nearby Veterans’ 
Hospital. . 

ifa/ 3 




In this preference for ‘‘letting George do it,” we may possibly be 
wiser than we know, for George, whoever he is, may be more knowledge- 
able in such matters than we. In an increasingly complex civilization, 
unavoidably he becomes our agent and intermediary. And he is, we hope, 
an expert. He knows which man is the true sufferer and which is the 
faker. He will see that our quarters buy soup and not beer, or beer 
instead of soup, if that seems the indicated therapy. Paradoxically, as 
we grow more compulsive in our sharing and more determined to wipe 
out human suffering, we are in effect putting greater distance between 
the sufferer and ourselves, until, at last, he becomes an abstraction — and 
thus it is that w r e abruptly shut the door in his face when he knocks, not 
seeing him for what he is, a part of poverty itself. 

But poverty is not the subject of this paper, though it is inescapably 
a related theme to which we will, and must, return. The caricature with 
which I began was only partly intended to make this relationship clear. 
The purpose of this paper is to suggest that the ancient stalemate in 
mankind’s war against poverty has at last begun to resolve itself, that 
the decisive and determining force responsible is education, and that the 
heart’s core of this force is, or should be, or must be, the teaching of 
English. For the armory of our profession contains two of the most 
powerful of all social weapons, skill with language and meaningful famili- 
arity with literature. In a most realistic sense, we cannot save the fifty 
million economically and culturally disadvantaged human beings who 
are drowning in the sea of our national affluence until we have taught 
them, beginning in their earliest childhood, to speak, to read, and in 
some measure, to write the words and forms of English that are accept- 
able to our society. We cannot effectively impart these skills until, 
through the help of literature, we have struck some spark of self- 
illumination, a flash of that inner light which informs the human spirit 
as to what it is and what it can become, and without which we are but 
vegetables. 

From our distant vantage points, however, we cannot, we must not, 
delude ourselves into the belief that helping the disadvantaged to find 
their way up from the fenways of illiteracy is merely a matter of 
acquainting them with the “great poets.” There are many mansions in 
the house of literature, too, but most of them, as we well know, are 
securely locked against the mind that does not possess the key of literacy. 
The white teacher of an underachieving eighth grade class of inner city 
Negro children who began their study of poetry with Wordsworth’s 
“Daffodils” is a case in point. Yet the house of literature is as varied 
as human experience, and somewhere among its uncounted chambers are 
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those that disadvantaged can and might enter, if and when these cham- 
bers are identified and if their doors are flung wide. 

At this point, let me draw you another caricature, this time of a well- 
trained, dedicated teacher of English. From the department meeting 
where he has just spoken out passionately against the suggestion of a 
special, “ungraded” program of appropriate (that it, “meaningful”) 
literature for the disadvantaged pupils in the school (“We cannot lower 
our standards!”), he is returning to his home where he will write a bank 
cheque in favor of Youth Saved, Inc., an agency that works in the less 
privileged neighborhoods of his community to save dropouts and 
“pushed-outs” from an all too certain life of vocational, social, and 
cultural unfulfillment. 

This teacher knows his subject and, to the extent that he can, he 
knows his students. He knows that some are superior in ability, most 
are average, and too many are “slow learners.” These categories are, 
perhaps have always been, common stereotypes in the profession. He is 
vaguely disturbed by the self-knowledge that he is giving the best of 



himself to the superior, is managing to bear rather nobly with the 
average, but is impatient with and neglectful of the slow. “But what’s 
the use ? ” he says in self -justification. ‘ ‘ They can ’t learn anyway ! ’ ' And 
he is at least partly right. Some of the group called ‘ ‘ slow learners ’ ’ are 
indeed slow in the most hopeless sense and, for their own and society’s 
good, should have special, separate handling. They are nature’s mistakes 
who depend for their survival upon our common humanity. They can and 
do come from all levels of tfc ommunity, although for reasons that have 
little or nothing to do with genetics, they come into the common schools 
more often from the “wrong” side than from the economically and 
socially more advantaged side of the tracks. But trained though he has 
been in the semantics of the generalization, our teacher somehow fails 
to recognize the fallacy in his rationalization. Though he has come un- 
questioningly to accept “superior” and “gifted” as useful labels for 
distinguishing a degree of difference among pupils in the upper range 
of ability, he is not yet prepared to see, or if he sees, to acknowledge the 
sharp, in a sense the sharper, division among the pupils in the lowest 
track, or band, or stream, or whatever it is called, in his school. 

For submerged in the generalization “slow learners” is a large and 
definable group, newly discovered, in a sense, and known by various 
labels- -the “culturally different,” the “educationally deprived,” the 
“underprivileged,” or, more commonly of late, the “disadvantaged,” 
(which is the designation that I will use hereafter). These are the chil- 
dren from America’s slums, both rural and urban. These are Puerto 
Kicans^ migrant whites from Appalachia and other economical^ de- 
pressed areas, Mexican “wetbacks,” and American Indians, but mostly 
they are Negroes. 

Whatever the racial or ethnic background of these disadvantaged, 
their circumstances are much the same. They come from families that 
exist on annual incomes which fall below the established national mini- 
mum subsistence level, that have known little or no schooling, that have 
no job security. More than half have only one parent (generally the 
mother), and many have never known either parent. They come from 
families who seldom aspire, or when they do, aspire unrealistically, who 
are often idle because few jobs are open to them. They are the people 
who exist — one can hardly say ‘ ‘ live ’ ’• — on the wretched rim of an other- 
wise affluent world. And they number not fewer than one quarter of our 
total national population. 

We have our lower track students, indeed, but camouflaged among 
them, and thus largely unattended, is this larger group of children from 
‘ ‘ different ’ ’ and sometimes foreign-speaking cultures, refugees from our 
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infamous poverty pockets, or, increasingly, the offspring of the ghetto 
itself. They appear one day at the principal’s door, are given verbal 
intelligence tests, reading tests of to them meaningless content, and on 
the basis of these gross and misleading measures are assigned either to 
classes dedicated to the reading of “Dick and Jane” or Silas Marncr ^and 
the conjugation of the English verb, or to “special” classes resentfully 
supervised by professional “baby sitters. 

A crucial fact that must be understood about this group is that pro- 
portionately as many of them are slow, average, superior, and gifted as 
for the school population as a whole— proportionately as many of them 
are, potentially, “college entrance” material or, at the least, contributing 
members of society. But this the conventional tests do not disclose, lhe 
tests and other standard sources of data condemn the majority of these 
children to failure before they enter their first classroom. They are 
trapped and helpless in the deep fissure of economic and educational 
impoverishment. Nor is much that happens to them in the ghetto school 
likely to free them from this cruel trap. In fact, the standard curriculum 
to which they are committed hastens the decay of their egos and reduces, 
rather than strengthens, their ability to deal successfully with booxs, 
ideas and language. Instead of growing, their measured I.Q.’s decline 
as thev advance from grade to grade, though we know, in general, that 
o-rowth is the normal pattern of the human intellect. Few of these 
children ever come to know what our magic word college means, however 
high their real, but unrealized, intelligence level may be. 

I have tried to evoke an understanding of the nature and character 
of the so-called “disadvantaged” student. This image is not entirely 
accurate however, for I have presented him in the context of an atypical, 
heterogeneous setting. More commonly he is segregated. More commonly 
he is a sociological statistic among those thousands of other similarly 
disadvantaged, deprived, different— or what you will— statistics who 
populate the slum or ghetto schools in our great urban centers. But I 
have seen him and I have taught him, and I can report to you that he 
is an eduoable human being and not a statistic. Unfortunately, this kind 
of child is becoming less and less the exception in our expanding, mobi e, 
and increasingly urban and industrialized society. 

He is multiplying at a disproportionate rate as science and automa- 
tion force upward the minimal educational requirements for every kind 
of labor (the human ditch digger has long since disappeared from our 
technically proficient culture), and consequently increasing numbers of 
the unskilled and semiskilled sink below the subsistence level. This condi- 
tion is so threatening, so real and, indeed, so nationally reprehensible, 
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that it demands of us more sleeplessness than any nebulous threat of a 
nuclear holocaust. 

Since it is no secret that somewhat over half of the disadvantaged 
share two special characteristics — they are Negro and they are prisoners 
of the urban slum — I shall in the remainder of this paper focus attention 
upon the educational problems of this group as they relate to the teaching 
of English, subtle as this relationship may at times seem. I shall, more- 
over, speak mainly of Harlem, which has become a generally recognized 
symbol for the minority ghettos in all of our great cities. This is not 
to minimize the importance of dealing nationally, in small town and 
large, with the problem of the “disadvantaged American, ” be he white 
or black or red. But this is the group that I know best and whose hope- 
lessness poses, in my opinion, the greatest challenge to our national, con- 
science and to our will to be that which we claim to be — the most advanced 
of all nations economically, socially, technically, and culturally on this 
shrinking, but still sizeable, planet. 

Harlem, viewed through the eyes of the mass media, and judged only 
according to the value standards of middle and upper class America, is 
a fearsome jungle of crime, antisocial behavior, sexuality, dope addiction, 
domestic irresponsibility — and all of the other characteristics that are 
ever associated with the word slum. The trained and impartial observer, 
however, though he would not dismiss these reports as entirely false, 
reminds us that evil behavior is always more conspicuous th*n good. To 
counterbalance the tabloid picture, he would remind us mat there are 
many churches and religious cults in Harlem, and many hardworking 
PTA ’s, and parents who live their lives out together and who love their 
children and try, within their pitifully restricted limits, to give them 
more than they themselves have had. In other words, it must be remem- 
bered that Harlem is a community of 233,000 human beings, saddled with 
all of the problems that any other community of comparable size endures. 
But in Harlem these problems are larger and seemingly less soluble ; they 
are aggravated and intensified by the complication of “color.” 

I once heard Puerto Rico described as a country with a rhythmic 
pattern of wealth and poverty. Traveling through the country, my 
informant noted, one passes hovels and mansions almost evenly inter- 
spersed. In the great cities of the United States (and even in the small), 
in contrast, the dwellings of the poor and of the wealthy tend to cluster 
like iion filings about the separate poles of a magnet. But the density at 
the slum pole is normally the thicker. One statistician has noted that if 
the population density of one particular Harlem block were extended 
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throughout the borough, the entire population of the United States could 
be housed on Manhattan Island. 

In the community of Harlem there are twenty elementary schools and 
four junior high schools. For the purposes of this paper, we may assume 
that whatever conditions hold for these schools in general hold also for 
the teaching of English. Yet actually, the statistics look better on paper 
than they probably are in fact. For the last study was in 1955, and it 
reported that 50 percent of the elementary teachers in Harlem schools at 
that time were on tenure as contrasted with 78 percent for the rest of 
the City. In the junior high schools, it was only 47 percent as contrasted 
with 62 percent. One can assume that the situation today, almost a 
decade later, is no better, if it is as good. But this is only part of the 
picture, for looking further we find that 18 percent of the Harlem elemen- 
tary teachers and 87 percent of the junior high school teachers had been 
appointed with only permanent substitute status as compared with 8 
percent and 25 percent respectively for the elementary and junior high 
schools outside of Harlem. 

If these percentages are roughly true for the teachers of English 
in the junior high schools, then the condition revealed nationally in the 
recent The National Interest and the Teaching of English report is sub- 
stantiated, but more grimly in Harlem. There the shortage of trained, 
capable teachers is aggravated by the fact that the great majority of 
such teachers appear to feel no personal or professional involvement in 
the problem. Assigned to a disadvantaged school, they waste no time 
applying for transfers to more desirable schools. Compounding the prob- 
lem, large numbers of teachers are assigned to classes outside their major 
field of interest or training. 

Of six junior high school teachers who tried out the Hunter College 
Project English materials in several Harlem schools,- two were social 
studies teachers and one a business education teacher. Of the remaining 
three, two were relatively inexperienced teachers. These two, however, 
though young, were particularly effective teachers who could at any time 
obtain appointments in less demanding suburban schools, but who chose 
to remain among the urban disadvantaged. Their decision to stay with the 
job can be attributed in no small measure to two factors : they had some 
special training for this work, and they had the support of new and 
specially develop' d materials provided by the Project Center. Even this 
small help, there is good reason to believe, has enabled them to experience 
that sense of accomplishment which the true teacher craves. They are a 
demonstration that the situation is not hopeless, that teaching the dis- 
advantaged can be richly rewarding if it is approached positively, with 
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understanding, with relevant materials, and with common sense. Here 
and there in the disadvantaged schools are other teachers who underscore 
the truth of this observation. Unfortunately, they are few in number. 

If we believe that well-prepared, interested teachers are essential to 
an effective educational program under normal conditions, how are we to 
continue to rationalize this almost impossible situation in the disadvan- 
taged school, where good teachers are even more essential, yet sometimes 
almost impossible to attract? For in such schools, teachers need to be 
not only good in the usual sense, but “good” also in very special ways. 
Or perhaps it would be more accurate to say that a “good” teacher is a 
good teacher anywhere but, for the purposes of the ghetto school, must 
be better in ways different from those that spell success in the typically 
rural or suburban school. 

This is especially true of the teacher of English. He must not only 
understand and believe in the culture of his own, more privileged, back- 
ground and be sensitive to the methods most practicable for transmitting 
its values to others, but he must also be a working sociologist, psycholo- 
gist, and anthropologist, able to understand in depth the structure of the 
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different eulture of which his students are a part. Like his rural and 
suburban colleagues, lie must, of eotirse, be able also to understand and 
sympathize with the ehihl as a distinetly human being. Hut where the 
suburban teacher and his pupils art 1 part of the same world, the teacher 
in the disadvantaged school is essentially a stranger. If lit 1 behaves like 
a “tourist,” he will make little headway as a teacher. lie must not only 
know that daffodils do not grow in the window boxes of Harlem, but why 
there are few window boxes at all. lie must realize that many of the 
people of Harlem do not lie serene upon couches in vacant or in pensive 
mood, but toss frantically upon “hot beds.” He must understand that 
when a Harlem resident is found in vacant or in pensive mood, “pot” 
more likely than poetry was the magic casement through which he fled 
to faery lands forlorn. Upon such alien images, with their socially violent 
implications, the teacher must look with compassion and an understand- 
ing that this way of life for the disadvantaged was not of their choosing, 
but is the only way they have or know. That final word “know” provides, 
at least, a toehold for the alert and agile teacher. 

Now, for a moment, let us hypothesize that by some magic we have 
staffed at least the English classes of our substandard school with trained 
and reasonably competent teachers who art? determined to raise the sights 
and the achievement levels of their disadvantaged pupils. What are 
some of the obstacles they must surmount ? Typically, first of all, fewer 
than 10 percent of their students will be reading at or above grade level; 
most of flit 1 rest will be reading from two to four years below. And the 
charts show (dearly that the gap between the median for those pupils and 
the national median grows wider with each year of schooling. The text- 
books available for teaching reading or for literary study (a euphemistic 
term!) will be taken from a Hoard of Education approved list. For the 
lower grades there will he the usual reading texts that are found in 
classrooms the country over — readers generously illustrated with well- 
fed, pink-cheeked, honey-haired boys and girls playing against backdrops 
of white picket fences. In those books the strangely pale children in 
their strange, white world talk about the strange activities of their 
Anglo-Saxon fathers and mothers in a strange, childish dialect that one 
might even hesitate to describe as good Searsdalian. Advancing through 
the grades, there will be other books with still other foreign dialects — 
the London and Midland dialects, perhaps, of a Great Expectations. With 
these materials the upper 10 percent will progress, but never to the same 
degree as the upper 10 per cent of readers in non-ghetto schools. As we 
have already noted, the great majority will fall further and further below 
the achievement levels of their counterparts in the schools “outside.” 



Yet, reading, we are assured by almost every reputable authority, must 
be the main focus of our program, if we hope ever to raise the general 
educational level of these children. 

But reading, we are also told, leans inescapably upon the skills of 
speaking and listening. Can a child — a nonmotivated slum child — learn 
to read a dialect that he seldom hears used and does not use himself in 
speaking? And if it is not a dialect that spells survival at home or in 
the streets, what motivation is there for him to learn it at all ? The per- 
ceptive teacher very quickly discovers that his problem is more complex 
than his courses in reading methods made it appear. He discovers, for 
one thing, that he and his pupils do not speak the same language and, 
furthermore, that they see very little reason for adopting his. Their 
families, their streetmates, after all, speak theirs, not his. What is he 
to do now, Miss Landers? 

When the teacher attacks the problem of the pupils’ spoken English, 
as he certainly must, which dialect is he to offer for a model ? Shall he 
begin, for instance, with the seemingly missing g on ing’l (He himself was 
educated at Brooklyn College and Columbia University, yet in his un- 
guarded speech, commonly says “Wotaya doin?”) Or should he con- 
centrate upon the qualities of vowels? Will insistence upon sir for suh 
or sah increase the vocational competence of children to whom most voca- 
tions, in spite of all the laws, still are closed? Will it contribute to their 
achievement as readers ? Or will it, possibly, add to the number of class- 
room clams — the children who not only do not speak voluntarily or when 
spoken to, but do not speak at all? 

And the skill of listening ! By most accounts, audiodiscrimination is 
essential to success in beginning reading. Put another and simpler way, 
the surest road to beginning reading success is the opportunity to hear 
stories told at the earliest possible age. Yet the teacher of the primary 
grades in the disadvantaged school discovers that hardly a child in his 
class has enjoyed this experience. Shall he begin naively to fill this 
vacuum by reading to his pupils “Goldilocks and the Three Bears” or 
“Little Black Sambo”? What will be the silent impact of either of these 
innocent stories upon his largely Negro audience? Is there an easy 
answer ? 

And what of the skill of writing, what is to be his approach ? Shall it 
be intensive drill upon subject-verb agreement (yo’ are , not yo’ is) or 
shall the teacher overlook dialectal differences, hoping that some few in 
the class writing on the time-dishonored topic “My Summer Vacation” 
will move beyond stickball on 138th Street to the question of “why?” 
Should each slight effort be read and marked minutely for grammatical 
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“correctness,” or should the teacher be encouraged by even single 
instances of eloquence, such as these sentences, with their sad overtones, 
culled from a set of seventh grade papers, in which the writers are giving 
a “free” response to a “still” shot of the courtroom trial in the motion 
picture To Kill a Mockingbird: 

“One calm quite [sic] day in a small town in Missouri, Tom Robinson decided 
he bad enough. ” 

“Knowing that he was a Negro, he knew that something bad would happen.” 

‘ ‘ He walked slowly to the door and sat down in the electric chair. ’ ’ 

“My life is common labor every day. 

“Nothing by [sic] trouble comes the easy way.” 

“But she will get up enough nerve to tell the truth.” 

1 1 He was white lawyer who believed in Negroes. ’ ’ 

“And then the jury looking to her — Mayella Ewell, Atticus Finch, and Judge 
Taylor, like they say with the eyes you lier [sic], and he say no I did not kill 
her and that was the story. He did not kill her.” 

“ She felt sorry for Tom because he was a thief like her father.” 

If these isolated bits and pieces of rhetoric do not add up to composi- 
tion, they are at least disturbing revelation. Could these disadvantaged 
children possibly be written off as uneducable ? By the tens of thousands, 
every school day, all over the nation, they are. 

Though distorted by oversimplification, these are the kinds of per- 
plexities that present themselves to the teacher. What line of action shall 
he follow ? Even if he has been born and brought up and educated in the 
city, his home is likely a thousand miles away, by subway and socio- 
economic level, from the realities of Harlem. He was well trained in the 
city college to teach (the very designation city college has a strange con- 
notation for historical America), yet even there he was not prepared to 
teach in a ghetto school. He gained his initial experience, with some 
exceptions, in a predominantly white, middle class school, with pupils 
who did know a daffodil from a handsaw’. Where do teachers in this 
uncommon and perilous situation turn for help? 

This is perhaps the focal question of this paper. And although I 
fervently wish I did, I do not know the answer. I do not, in fact, think 
at the present time that there is an answer. Though at Iv.st one quarter 
of the nation is directly affected, only a small part of the federal effort 
in the form of Project English and NDEA institute grants is directed 
at this problem. In recent years, some of the great cities and universities 
of the nation have initiated projects on their own. But in the main we 
have sat by and watched the problem grow unchallenged for too long. 




It has moved beyond the power of local agencies to control it. Whether 
Democrats or Republicans inhabit the Wdiite House is irrelevant ; this 
is not a political problem it is a real, a degrading, an immediate national 
problem that confronts us all. I have focused on Harlem, but I might as 
well have been speaking of Cleveland, Rochester, Chicago, Phoenix, & New- 
burg, Atlanta, or a hundred other cities— or the bean fields of central 
New York i^tate, the orchards of Oregon, or of a Navajo Reservation. The 
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problems of the very poor vary in degree but negligibly in kind. Only 
by putting our national wits together can we solve this problem. The 
words, perhaps, sound hackneyed ; the conviction underlying them is not. 
Being the nation that we are, I am convinced that we can. 

What is to be the role of NOTE and other comparable professional 
organizations in this mushrooming national problem? Are we to engage 
it, or is this essentially a peripheral, not a central, problem in our society, 
and therefore not a compelling responsibility of the Council? The latter 
position seems hardly tenable in view of the opinions expressed, by 
leaders in every area of our public life, from President Johnson to «>ames 
Conant, that education is the chief weapon in the currently pending all- 
out war on poverty and illiteracy. Even if the politicians withdraw their 
forces from the fight, the teachers can not, for we have always been and 
must continue to be dedicated to any cause that promises, by the applica- 
tion of our skills and talents, to improve the human condition. 

By training and by nature I am not a “city” teacher, though that is 
where chance has finally brought me. Most of my life has been lived in 
rural and suburban communities, closely associated with their English 
needs. This fact of background guarantees that I am no expert on urban 
problems, though it has, I believe, served to broaden my perspective as 
an observer. In the past four years, I have seen enough of the disparity 




between a great city’s excellent “special” and its “disadvantaged” 
schools to become deeply disturbed. The gap is too large and is growing 
steadily. As the middle class continues to fly to the suburbs, the essential 
neutral zone, with all of its regrettable inadequacies, is disappearing. By 
1970, we are told, more than one half of the population of Manhattan 
will fall under the label of disadvantaged, if the present trend continues 
unchallenged. But let me remind you again that while I am speaking 
here mainly of the disadvantaged as a nationwide problem, and of New 
York’s Harlem only as a convenient and obvious symbol, this condition 
is a reality in all of our great cities. In every sense, it is a national prob- 
lem, affecting rich and poor, rural and urban citizens alike. 

I have seen the disadvantaged in their schools, have observed inept 
teaching, have examined inappropriate materials and, in the face of all 
of these adverse factors, have yet been tremendously impressed by the 
promise of the central fact, the children themselves. Either we must 
learn to live with and eventually succumb to ignorance and illiteracy or 
we put our minds to the project of its control and eventual obliteration. 
For myself, I favor the latter course, though I dearly love to teach the 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn.” 



The NCTE Task Force: 

Its Organization, Operation and 
Major Findings 

Concern for the disadvantaged among the American people has 
assumed much significance since the 1954 Supreme Court decision on the 
desegregation of public schools. Of corresponding significance, however, 
are more recent attacks upon the problems of the disadvantaged to 
find the means not only to guarantee civil rights but to overcome social 
and economic handicaps. Although neither problem is new, there is 
currently a new urgency to find solutions to these problems. During the 
past two years, the American people through their representatives in the 
United States Congress have clearly assigned a high priority to educa- 
tional and social programs designed to improve the living conditions of 
the disadvantaged. Again and again, the educational legislation of the 
past year provided support and encouragement for this movement. The 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 (and its Job Corps program), the 
National Defense Education Act of 1964, the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
with its provision for assisting desegregating districts, and the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 — these testify to the growing 
concern. 

In the new programs, teachers of English at every level have a special 
stake. Language is the primary vehicle for learning and for communi- 
cating ideas. On language more than almost anything else depends not 
only acquisition of knowledge and skill, but also one’s role in society, the 
scope of his influence in his own regional or social group, and his mobility 
in the face of new opportunities. Teachers of English thus have a pro- 
found contribution to make to the education of the disadvantaged. The 
strength of the English component will largely determine whether stu- 
dents will some day be able to surmount the social, economic, and educa- 
tional barriers which have given rise to the present conditions. 

Teachers of English cannot restrict their attention to a single language 
problem or an easily identified area or group. Rather, they must be con- 
cerned with the many dialects of disadvantaged learners from all parts 
of the United States: the Southern dialects still spoken by Negroes in 
inner cities of the North, the Midland tongue of middle Tennessee, the 



English of the Cajun in Louisiana and Spanish-speaking child of the 
Southwest, the pidgin English of the Hawaiian ~nild, the linguistic 
habits of the North American Indian. Whatever the ethnic group, how- 
ever different the dialect, whatever the social conditions, whatever the 
age of the learner — the teacher of the English language faces a special 
responsibility. At a time when new educational programs for the dis- 
advantaged are forming in virtually every region, those who specialize 
in the learning of language can assess important leadership. 

This report is an attempt to determine the effectiveness of language 
learning in special projects and programs for the disadvantaged across 
the country. It seeks to identify desirable educational practice and to 
suggest guidelines for other programs. Above all it is intended to stimu- 
late further effort toward resolving the problems of language learning 
among the disadvantaged. 



Appointment of the Task Force 

Concerned about the lack of reliable information on the burgeoning 
programs for teaching language to the disadvantaged, the Executive 
Committee of the National Council of Teachers of English in February 
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1965 appointed a special Task Force to study and describe current pro- 
grams throughout the nation. The Committee directed the Task Force 
to concern itself with the teaching of language in any of its dimensions — 
with reading and basic literacy ; with literature ; with spelling, writing, 
and speaking ; with preschool language programs and postschool oppor- 
tunities for adults. 

Despite years of special programs in the great cities, little was gen- 
erally known about how school programs were approaching language 
instruction. Surely a report on what experienced teachers had discovered 
about the problems, possibilities, disappointments, and opportunities for 
using new content and approaches in teaching basic skills of literacy was 
needed by the profession at a time when many other programs seemed 
prepared to embrace similar approaches. Moreover, new field studies and 
new research in dialectology, sociology, psychology of language learning, 
among other fields, offered promising new insights for school programs. 
But were these new findings reaching directors and teachers in many of 
the projects for teaching the disadvantaged? Leaders in the National 
Council of Teachers of English thought not. 

Indeed, fearful lest new programs do little more than concentrate on 
content and approaches long since proven inappropriate for teaching 
language to the disadvantaged, the NOTE began to consider ways of 
exercising needed leadership. A special Committee on Adolescent and 
Adult Illiteracy had just recommended that the Council prepare new 
materials for teaching reading to disadvantaged adults. Incoming Presi- 
dent Richard Corbin, whose paper precedes this chapter, reminded all 
teachers of English of their stake in programs for the disadvantaged. 
The Executive Committee responded by appointing a twenty-two member 
Task Force to survey programs for teaching language and literacy to the 
disadvantaged and to prepare a report to the profession for distribution 
no later than the annual November convention in I96'5. 

The NCTE Task Force oil Teaching English to the Disadvantaged is 
broadly representative of those persons in the profession directly con- 
cerned with such programs : professors of English and of education par- 
ticipated in the group, some with special training in linguistics and 
dialectology! others with background in sociology and social education ; 
directors of two special projects for educating the disadvantaged ; super- 
visors and administrators from large cities already extensively involved 
in such instruction ; a specialist from a field center of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs; another from a state department of education. Two class- 
room teachers participated, their districts generously releasing them for 
time to make extensive field visits. All educational levels were 1 repre- 
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sented (elementary, secondary, college), as were various geographic 
regions. In their interest in English, Task Force members were equally 
varied, some concerned with the structure of language or with reading, 
others with oral English, literature, or writing. In short, Task Force 
members represented the varied strands of the profession concerned 
about teaching English to the disadvantaged. This was the group which 
accepted the charge to visit programs throughout the country and pre- 
pare a descriptive report of current practices. 

Operation of the Task Force 

During late March, the Task Force met in Chicago to clarify proce- 
dures and prepare instruments to guide field visits. Three consultants 
presented background papers to provide discussion and point of view. 
Samuel Kirk reviewed research in psychology, indicating the potential 
success of concentrated educational programs for disadvantaged children. 
Lee Pederson reviewed the study of social dialects and language learning 
and reported results of a conference of linguists and educators cospon- 
sored by NOTE and Illinois Institute of Technology. 1 Fobert Barnes, 
having just completed a study of programs for teaching language to dis- 
advantaged adults, not only summarized some of his findings but dis- 
cussed methods for observing field programs. These background papers 
appear in this report. 

During tiie ninety days which followed, members of the NOTE Task 
Force visited and reported in detail on 190 programs, administered by 
115 separate districts and agencies, located in 64 different cities. Twenty- 
eight programs concentrated on preschool education ; 60, on elementary ; 
54, secondary ; 6, adult ; and 28, teacher education. Fourteen administra- 
tive offices were visited largely for the purpose of considering overall 
administrative organization. Visits normally lasted one or two days and 
involved two observers, although on some occasions a single member of 
the Task Force visited for a slightly shorter or longer period. The pro- 
grams selected for review were those which had received sufficient 
national attention to be known to leaders of NOTE, as well as programs 
which were recommended by members of the Task Force, directors of the 
NDEA institute programs for teachers of the disadvantaged, specialists 
in the United States Office of Education and in state departments of 
education, and directors of major projects in urban centers. No claim 
can be made that the Task Force visited all important programs for 
teaching English to the disadvantaged, but it can be asserted that the 

1 Roger W. Shuy (eel.), Social Dialects and Language Learning (Champaign, 111., 
National Council of Teachers of English, 1965). 
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visits encompassed as many programs as possible within the ninety day 
limit and are probably the most extensive field review of such programs 
yet undertaken by the profession. Members secured information on other 
programs and projects from written reports. 

In selecting and visiting projects, Task Force observers attempted to 
gain a comprehensive picture of current developments. They visited 
every section of the country and every type of institution ; if schools of the 
inner cities offered one focus, programs in rural areas and small towns 
gave another. Visiting teams sampled programs for teaching English to 
speakers of other languages including North American Indians and 
Spanish-speaking youngsters. They visited preschool and adult projects 
along with programs for elementary and secondary school ; they observed 
teacher education programs because new patterns seem to be emerging in 
this area. For each program or project visited, a member of the Task 
Force prepared a separate report. In addition, five members of the Task 
Force spent several days in June reviewing and studying accumulated 
materials for teaching the disadvantaged. A summary of the reports on 
individual visits and of the analysis of teaching materials appears in 
Part II of the report. 

The Task Force did not concern itself extensively with the teaching 
of college and university students. With the exception of visits to teacher 
education programs, observers concentrated on preschool, elementary, 
secondary, and adult programs. The most important reason for this 
exclusion, perhaps, is that information concerning many such programs 
is already available to the profession through a newsletter published by 
the American Council on Education . 2 The great foundations, especially 
Ford, Rockefeller, Carnegie, and Danforth, have invested millions of 
dollars in college-level programs and have made possible intercom- 
munication and consultant help not yet widely available or used in the 
schools. 

Still this leadership coming from institutions of higher learning 
deserves recognition and commendation. For example, precollege sum- 
mer programs for able disadvantaged youth are being developed on such 
campuses as Oberlin, Dartmouth, Mout Holyoke, Franklin and Marshall, 
Dillard, Princeton, Yale, Georgetown, Chicago, Illinois, St. Louis, Pitts- 
burgh, Georgia Tech, Alaska, and Harvard, among others. 

Brown University, working with Tougaloo College in Mississippi, is 
only one of several northern institutions assisting predominantly Negro 
colleges to strengthen their academic offerings. Cornell University is in 

2 j Expanding Opportunities, Newsletter on the Negro and Higher Education 
(Washington, D. C. : American Council on Education). 
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the fifth year of a reciprocal enrichment program with Hampton Insti- 
tute. The University of Wisconsin has a faculty exchange program with 
North Carolina College, North Carolina Agricultural and Technical 
College, and Texas Southern University in Houston. New fellowships 
are also becoming available to disadvantaged youth. Last year, for 
instance, the Ford Foundation granted $7 million to the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation to provide 200 “National Achievement Scholar- 
ships” each year for five years. The Bureau of Indian Affairs has an 
extensive program of scholarships and grants-in-aid for Indians who are 
college students. The broadest single effort by far is the educational 
improvement program launched by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools and the College Entrance Examination Board, a project that 
seeks to establish centers in several cities in the South for the purpose 
of bringing together predominantly Negro and predominantly white 
colleges and selected public schools for a concentrated attack on the 




conditions that retard Negro progress. In addition to strengthening their 
overall educational efforts, about eighteen colleges and eleven school 
districts arc identifying promising Negro youth in the seventh and eighth 
grades and working with them through the high school years toward the 
goal of college entrance. 

These university programs are an important dimension of the total 
effort of our society to provide greater educational opportunities for our 
total citizenry. In this report they receive less attention than preschool, 
school, and adult programs only because of the greater present need to 
concentrate on those programs and projects about which so little is now 
known. 

The French Lick Conference 

On June 24-27, 1965, the Task Force, met for a final three-day study 
conference at the Slieraton-French Lick Hotel in Indiana. Visits to 
school programs were completed; final cumulative reactions had been 
prepared in advance. The purpose of the session was to compare impres- 
sions, determine the nature of the final report, and discuss overall obser- 
vations and recommendations. Almost immediately the conferees dis- 
covered that the diversity of what they had observed throughout the 
country exploded popular fallacies held by , teachers concerning the dis- 
advantaged. They asked that their observations be reported as they are 
later in this chapter. More difficult, however, was the task of agreeing 
on general observations. The various conditions under which instruction 
occurs, whether in public and independent schools or in outside agencies, 
clearly militates against too easy generalizations. Still it seemed possible 
to identify certain overall impressions repbrted here and even more desir- 
able to prepare recommendations and suggestions for programs at the 
various age levels as discussed in Part II of this report. 

Participating in the French Lick Conference were five consultants, 
each of whom brought a unique background and experience to the meet- 
ing. Carl Bereiter, Associate Professor of Experimental Psychology, 
University of Illinois, has been directing an academically oriented pre- 
school for disadvantaged children. Arno Jewett, Specialist in English, 
United States Office of Education, was director of a national conference 
on improving the English skills of the disadvantaged. 3 Walter Loban, 
Professor of Education, University of California, Berkeley, is conducting 
a twelve-year longitudinal study of language development, including 



3 Arno Jewett, Joseph Mersaucl, and Doris Gunderson (eds.), Improving the 
English Skills of Cultural ly Different Youth (Washington, D. C. : U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 19(34). 



children who are clearly disadvantaged. Janet Sawyer, Professor of 
English and Linguistics, Long Beach State College, is a specialist on 
linguistics and the teaching of English to speakers of other languages. 
Sol Tax, Professor of Anthropologj’-, University of Chicago, with much 
experience in studying the cultural concomitants of disadvantaged 
groups, has begun direction of a project designed to strengthen the educa- 
tion of the Cherokee Indians of eastern Oklahoma. At the conclusion of 
the French Lick Conference, each consultant presented his observations 
concerning problems discussed by the Task Force, as well as his sugges- 
tions for teachers and educators. The recorded comments of the con- 
sultants, with a summary of the discussion which followed, is presented 
in Part III of the report. 

Fallacies to Be Dispelled 

Seven widespread beliefs affecting the education of the disadvantaged, 
pervading and often limiting the thinking and practice of teachers, were 
found fallacious. Central to the improvement of language programs for 
the disadvantaged is the exposure of such misconceptions. Consequently, 
each fallacy identified here is followed by a discussion of what Task 
Force members actually found in school rooms and programs throughout 
the country. 

Fallacy No. 1 : A single set op subcultural mores guides 

THE BEHAVIOR OP DISADVANTAGED MEMBERS OP OUR SOCIETY. 

Despite the fact that school programs often seemed oriented to a 
single set of subcultural values, Task Force members report great vari- 
ation in the attitudes of various ethnic and social groups toward such 
matters as the family, violence, school achievement, honesty, and language 
habits. Failure to recognize that several attitudes may be represented 
even in a single classroom results often in oversimplification of content 
and approach. "Within every Negro group or every Spanish-speaking 
group, for example, subcultural patterns vary considerably. Certainly 
the habits of these groups will differ significantly from those of the 
Cajuns of Louisiana or the Oriental subcultures of the Pacific Coast. To 
understand subcultural mores better, teachers need frequent contact 
with sociologists and anthropologists who have studied the individual 
communities. Programs which involve not only educators but also social 
workers, nurses, and doctors from public health agencies, and consultants 
from neighboring universities, reveal progress in understanding cultural 
patterns. 
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Fallacy No. 2: Language programs need to involve only 

INSTRUCTION IN USING STANDARD ENGLISH. 

That one important aspect of language instruction for the disadvan- 
taged is developing mastery of standard informal English, no one will 
deny. Yet members of the Task Force often found programs limited to 
concern for the superficialities of standard formal English. A rigorous, 
almost exclusive, emphasis on reading workbook passages of nonfiction 
prose; a concentration on spelling selected words; an oral program 
limited to drills in formal English usages — these emphases dominate 
many classrooms. In other programs, however, Task Force members 
report that concern for language is far more basic and profound. The 
major task of the language teacher is to assist the pupil to learn to think 
through language and to communicate with others through language. 
Oral language experiences in sharing and telling, often conducted in 
the child’s own dialect, thus become important, as do experiences in 
the logical and effective presentation of ideas. Literature needs to be 
introduced both for the richness of the esthetic experience and for the 
insight it can offer about the human condition. The assumption that the 
teacher of the disadvantaged can concern himself only with the super- 
ficial aspects of language threatens the ultimate success of far too 
many programs. 

Fallacy No. 3 : All disadvantaged children are apathetic 

OR DULL AND THEIR CLASSES ARE SELDOM EXCITING. 

Task Force members report little evidence to indicate that disadvan- 
taged children are generally less responsive than other children when 
teachers know how to proceed in the classroom. Some apathy was found, 
of course, but less than could be expected. A great many such children 
are warm and appreciative ; some appear exceptionally creative when 
their inner resources are tapped ; more than a few were reported as 
alert and intelligent. The potential for learning is present; teachers 
need to discover how to develop it. In some schools, disadvantaged chil- 
dren were making important contributions in art, drawing, creative 
writing, and other cultural and intellectual pursuits. 

Fallacy No. 4: Discipline is a radically different prob- 
lem in inner city classrooms. 

The NOTE Task Force reports no extensive difference in the nature 
of class control in inner city schools for the disadvantaged from those 
observed elsewhere. The fear of discipline problems prevents many 



teachers from teaching the disadvantaged, yet class after class visited 
by Task Force members seemed orderly and responsive. To most mem- 
bers, discipline in the inner city as well as elsewhere seemed largely a 
matter of teacher expectation. 

Fallacy No. 5 : Disadvantaged learners cannot engage in 

INDUCTIVE, INQUIRY-CENTERED LEARNING. 

Is telling teaching? Too many teachers of the disadvantaged seem 
to think so. Believing that pupils cannot engage in a variety of thinking 
processes, especially those involving inquiry, exploration, and general- 
ization, many teachers seem to waste much classroom time trying to pre- 
sent information to children. Disadvantaged children, like any others, 
must learn to seek information and draw inferences on their own. Task 
Force members reported numerous classroom activities in which children 
and young people are thinking inductively — viewing incidents first hand, 
for instance, and describing and generalizing about them. Since much 
of the instruction for the disadvantaged must be specific and focused 
on those deficiencies which most need to be remedied, the inquiry 
approach with stress on generalizing from specifics may be more impor- 
tant for disadvantaged than for other learners. 

Fallacy No. 6 : Teaching positions in schools for the 

DISADVANTAGED DO NOT ATTRACT ABLE TEACHERS. 

Task Force members reported that districts, schools, and projects 
differ considerably in their ability to recruit able teachers of English. 
Despite widely publicized reports of difficulties in two or three large 
cities, many administrators throughout the country reported a substan- 
tial increase during recent years in the number of highly qualified 
teachers — some young teachers, some experienced — interested in teaching 
the disadvantaged. And the teachers seemed genuinely committed, opti- 
mistic, and altruistic. In some instances, districtwide recruitment poli- 
cies requiring prospective teachers to accept a teaching contract with the 
district without prior information on the assignment apparently interfere 
with recruitment of teachers for inner city schools. Out of fear that 
teachers may not accept assignment to the inner city, some districts do 
not permit school principals to recruit staff members directly. Certain 
others have virtually abandoned any recruitment program and arbi- 
trarily require every teacher to spend a two-year term in the inner city, 
a “sentence” which seems based on the asumption that no teacher would 
ever elect to teach in such schools. Yet according to Task Force members, 
many principals believe that new teachers can readily be attracted to 
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programs for the disadvantaged if allowed to see existing classroom 
conditions, to meet fellow staff members, and to consider in advance the 
purposes of the program. Arbitrary assignment of teachers who would 
not elect such assignments only creates problems in morale. Apparently, 
the rising social consciousness in this country, reflected in the response 
of youth to Job Corps and Peace Gkrps programs, is stimulating an 
increasing number of teachers to volunteer for inner city appointments. 
More well-qualified teachers are needed, of course, but recent recruitment 
efforts are showing tangible results. 



Fallacy No. 7 : Special training is not required for teach- 
ing English to the disadvantaged. 



Perhaps because the profession has been unclear about both content 
and method in teaching language, and literacy to the disadvantaged, a 
belief has grown that virtually any teacher can successfully direct the 
learning of English in such a program. Indeed Task Force members 
reported schools in which stated administrative policy actually required 
principals to fill schedules for all teachers with classes in English, re- 
gardless of the academic preparation of the teachers. Yet members of 
the NOTE Task Force report instance after instance of programs fioun- 



dering because of the shortage of personnel trained in English. Some 
understanding of the nature of the language appears to be crucial, 
especially in programs which deal with differences in dialect. Important, 
too, is study of the sociological influences on language learning, of the 
interrelationship of reading and language growth, of patterns of think- 
ing and expression. Where teachers without background in English had 
been assigned to disadvantaged children, Task Force members too often 
found language instruction to be mechanistic in content and method — 
concentrating on the niceties of English expression or on superficial 
problems of spelling or punctuation, while overlooking important basic 
problems. 

Understanding of the psychological characteristics of the pupils is 
important too. Graphic evidence is reported from several high school 
programs that imported successful elementary teachers to direct instruc- 
tion for adolescents, teachers who had mastered techniques for teaching 
elementary language skills but who did not always understand adolescent 
psychology. Their instruction was therefore hampered not by a lack of 
technical knowledge, but by their inability to understand their pupils. 

The Learning and Teaching of Language 

Charged with the responsibility of describing the teaching of 
language and literacy in programs for the disadvantaged, the Task 
Force concentrated much of its attention on programs with this special 
purpose. A detailed summary of their observations at every level occurs 
in Part II of the report; however, certain overall impressions demand 
special stress. 

One basic and encouraging observation reported by several Task 
Force members was the genuine willingness of most teachers to accept 
the child and his language, even when his language departed severely 
from standard English. Though not all observers could report such will- 
ingness (indeed too many found the opposite to be true), all agreed that 
instruction in language must begin with this acceptance. 

The important need for developing programs in oral language at 
almost every educational level was repeatedly stressed by the Task 
Force. Everything known about language suggests that the improve- 
ment of writing and reading must be built upon instruction in oral 
English. Even more obvious is the fact that if children are to develop 
skill in using English dialects other than their own, they need oral in- 
struction. Among a few hopeful developments, Task Force members 
reported the use of the Language Master wfih its programed series of 
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taped oral-aural drills, but most members felt that far more needs t'> 
be attempted. 

The teaching of reading and the teaching of English as a second 
language have long been recognized as specialized fields. College courses 
are offered in these areas, and trained specialists are available. Perhaps 
for this reason project administrators seem more likely to employ special 
teachers or consultants in reading or in English as a second language 
than in other areas. Extensive materials for teaching these specialties 
also are available. Unfortunately, neither appropriate materials nor 
special consultants seem extensively involved or available in oral language, 
in usage and grammar, in literature, and in composition. An occasional 
Task Force member reported some use of literary materials — perhaps in 
a story reading situation — but such reports were in the minority. Pat- 
tern practice in the use of verb forms, for example, was occasionally 
found, but in general program directors gave far more attention to 
reading. Some Task Force members found the emphasis on reading to 
be appropriate and well planned ; others expressed concern that, at times 
— especially in the junior high school and beyond — instruction in read- 
ing was overorganized, stressing mechanical aspects of the reading proc- 
ess rather than the purposes of reading. All members of the Task Force 
felt that strong programs of oral discussion are needed to support read- 
ing programs and to lead toward writing and the reading of literature. 

One problem to be faced in programs for teaching English as a 
second dialect is the extent to which teachers are justified in using pro- 
cedures and approaches which work successfully in teaching English as 
a second language. In many ways the problems are similar. Practice of 
sentence and intonation patterns may be provided through planned use 
of oral-aural experiences, through language laboratories, through the 
use of tape recorders and the Language Master. But the demands are 
different as well, and the difference stems in many ways from the cultural 
differences of the learners. “What we are trying to do,” explained 
linguist W. Nelson Francis, discussing instruction for speakers of non- 
standard English, “is much like what is done in those countries like 
Switzerland or Norway where there are many regional dialects of local 
usefulness and acceptance, but where the educated person must acquire 
command of the standard language in order to go ahead with his educa- 
tion and take a position in professional or other educated circles .” 4 

Teachers’ lack of awareness about the nature of language did not 
surprise Task Force members familiar with recent studies of teacher 



4 Quoted in The Wall Street Journal, July 15, 1965. 
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preparation in this area. What did seem surprising was the discovery 
that so few supervisors and project directors were adequately informed 
about modern studies of regional and social dialects and how these can 
affect language learning. Many had only the vaguest notions about 
modern English grammars. Few seemed even aware of recent progress 
in language learning, such as emerging from the use of transformational 
analysis in studying the language of preschool children. Many directors 
had not even considered the fact that linguistic constructs might be 
employed, and a few were almost defensive about their ignorance in this 
area. In too few -.teas, also, had teachers and supervisors even discussed 
the possible adaptation of the oral -aural approach used successfully in 
teaching English dialects to young people. 

To be sure, what is known about the language of children is still rela- 
tively modest. One consultant to the Task Force likened modern under- 
standings of the language of young people to the tribal medicine man’s 
knowledge of disease. Yet even the limitations on present information 
offer no justification for the project directors’ not attempting to inform 
themselves of the very real advances in knowledge which have occurred 
during the past decade. Just as teachers of the disadvantaged must 
attempt to learn as much as posible about their students, their back- 
grounds, mores, and attitudes toward instruction, so they are obligated 
to inform themselves about the English language. Surely most teachers 
should know something about the history of the English language and 
the development of several modern grammars,- about the social and re- 
gional variations in language and how these are related to social and 
cultural factors; about such special linguistic problems as lexicography; 
about language and thinking; and about the psychology of language 
learning. 

In view of the strength of conventional and frequently erroneous 
concepts about language learning, the Task Force unanimously agrees 
on the importance to each program of inservice education programs on 
the teaching of standard English as a second dialect. 

Emphasis on Specific Approaches 

As reports on individual projects were analyzed, certain emphases 
in the programs visited became apparent. Most schools devoted more 
attention to reading, for example, than to oral language or composition. 
Literature received little attention. Audiovisual aids were popular, 
especially the traditional filmstrips and recordings. At the conclusion 
of a visit, each Task Force member completed a brief questionnaire to 
indicate the degree of emphasis on particular approaches which he 



observed. The following table gives the raw totals from responses to 
these questionnaires. 



EMPHASES IN INSTRUCTION REPORTED BY THE TASK FORCE 
(Based on 263 reports by 21 observers*) 



Approaches to Emphasis Is 
the Teaching on Approach 



Level of Instruction 



Elementary Secondary Teacher 

of English in Each Program Preschool School School Adult Education 



Oral Language 


stressed 


50 


46 


32 


2 




observed 


1 


25 


36 


3 




not observed 


0 


11 


19 


13 




no report 


0 

i-i 


9 


3 


1 


Oral reading 


stressed 


46 


24 


12 


0 


of literature 


observed 


5 


38 


27 


1 


by the teacher 


not observed 


2 


24 


45 


18 




no report 


0 


5 


6 


0 


Practice in the 


stressed 


14 


35 


22 


3 


use of standard 


observed 


11 


30 


33 


0 


English dialects 


not observed 


21 


22 


32 


14 

o 




no report 


7 


4 


3 


2 


Linguistically 


stressed 


1 


11 


2 


1 


based teaching 


observed 


11 


15 


11 


0 


programs 


not observed 


37 


53 


60 


17 




no report 


4 


12 


17 


1 


Traditional 


stressed 


0 


23 


38 


12 


schoolroom 


observed 


7 


30 


21 


0 


grammar 


not observed 


39 


31 


26 


6 




no report 


7 


7 


5 


1 


Teaching of 


stressed 


2 


80 


58 


14 


reading 


observed 


3 


6 


QQ 

imi+J 


0 




not observed 


41 


5 


10 


2 




no report 


7 


0 


0 


1 


Use of 


d 


25 


31 


17 


1 


imaginative 


rved 


11 


40 


30 


1 


literature 


nti observed 


10 


16 


32 


16 




no report 


7 


4 


11 


1 


Use of machines 


stressed 


6 


20 


20 


0 


in the teaching 


observed 


3 


20 


22 


1 


of English 


not observed 


37 


47 


45 


16 




no report 


7 


4 


3 


2 


Programs to 


stressed 


0 


27 


32 


2 


encourage 


observed 


1 


45 


38 


3 


individual 


not observed 


45 


18 


10 


13 


reading 


no report 


7 


1 


10 


1 



7 
0 
0 
3 

8 
0 
0 
2 

1 

5 

3 
1 

2 

4 
4 
0 

1 

6 

3 
0 

4 
1 
4 
1 

8 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

9 

0 

4 
1 

5 
0 
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EMPHASES IN INSTRUCTION REPORTED BY THE TASK FORCE 
(Based on 263 reports by 21 observers*). 



Approaches to 
the Teaching 
of English in 


Em "nli A sis Ts 




Level of Instruction 




on Approach Elementary Secondary 

Each Program Preschool School School 


Teacher 

Adult Education 


Teaching of 


stressed 


0 


16 


19 


2 


2 


composition 


observed 


0 


25 


48 


3 


1 




not observed 


45 


48 


14 


12 


7 




no report 


8 


2 


9 


2 


0 


Teaching of 


stressed 


45 


38 


24 


3 


8 


listening skills 


observed 


3 


39 


39 


3 


2 




not observed 


4 


13 


23 


12 


0 




no report 


1 


1 


4 


1 


0 


Ungraded 


stressed 


3 


12 


14 


6 


2 


grouping 


observed 


0 


27 


18 


7 


0 




not observed 


41 


44 


47 


4 


7 




no report 


9 


8 


11 


2 


1 


Reduction 


stressed 


38 


44 


40 


6 


6 


in class size 


observed 


5 


23 


15 


2 


1 




not observed 


2 


16 


25 


9 


2 




no report 


8 


8 


10 


2 


1 


Audiovisual aids 


stressed 


33 


27 


21 


3 


3 


(excluding tele- 


observed 


8 


47 


41 


2 


6 


vision and teach- 


not observed 


10 


13 


24 


13 


1 


ing machines) 


no report 


2 


4 


4 


1 


0 


Educational 


stressed 


7 


5 


1 


0 


0 


television 


observed 


2 


9 


15 


1 


1 




not observed 


42 


72 


63 


17 


8 




no report 


2 


5 


11 


1 


1 


Programed 


stressed 


0 


10 


13 


4 


1 


material 


observed 


0 


12 


7 


3 


1 




not observed 


41 


65 


66 


11 


8 




no report 


12 


4 


4 


1 


0 


Adequate 


stressed 


13 


21 


12 


1 


2 


classroom 


observed 


14 


34 


15 


0 


4 


library 


not observed 


20 


33 


56 


17 


2 




no report 


6 


3 


7 


1 


2 



* The Task Force visited 190 programs of 115 separate administrations divided 
as follows: preschool, 28; elementary, 60; secondary, 54; adult, 6; project offices, 14; 
teacher education, 28. Totals vary from those in the table because most programs 
were observed by more than one individual. 

General Impressions of Programs 

In addition to their agreements about language instruction and 
program emphases, Task Force members concurred in several other 
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reactions. Without question the single, overriding impression of the 
Task Force was the widespread interest and concern about education 
of the disadvantaged in schools, agencies, and colleges throughout the 
country. Many schools seem willing to reexamine curriculum and meth- 
ods, to direct new attention to groups needing assistance, and to expend 
more funds. They are devising a variety of materials, approaches, and 
programs, often in imaginative ways, to reach disadvantaged pupils on 
a magnitude far greater than ever before. Although the source of this 
newly found concern and the nature of its motivation are not always 
apparent, the effect is clearly an acceleration in effort which augurs 
well for American education. 

Diversity in content and method was also reported by Task Force 
members. Although too many programs still seem limited to fixed 
notions concerning method and content, an increasing number of projects 
and programs are experimenting with new ideas. At present, however, 
no single new approach seems predominant. Ideas and methods reported 
successful with one group receive scant attention elsewhere ; a unit 
proved effective in one seventh grade is rejected by another. The success 
of a program often depends upon one person, but what one teacher can 
do well will not necessarily be done well by another. For this reason, 
no one program at any level yet seems applicable to a significant number 
of other classes at the respective level. Another problem is that a great 
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many trial programs have been introduced without first devising suitable 
methods of evaluation. 

For all of the confusion among diversified approaches, most Task 
Force members felt them justified because recent educational history 
has lacked experimentation to provide an extensive backlog of experi- 
ences on which today’s teachers might build. 

In addition to diversity, visited programs shared certain other char- 
acteristics. Many, for example, are striving to reduce the size of classes 
in which pupils are taught, recognizing that the teacher of disadvantaged 
learners must come to know intimately the individual learner. 

Most programs used as wide a variety of materials as possible. Al- 
though one or two kinds of commercial publications tend to dominate 
reading classes, about twenty-six different kinds of workbooks or skill- 
oriented readers were used in the classes visited. In addition, classroom 
collections of paperback books, a variety of audiovisual aids, and a 
number of self-contained boxes, units, and kits are being introduced. 
In only a few cases did teachers complain about shortage of materials 
and of the funds to purchase materials, perhaps because the financing 
of these programs is often more generous than for conventional class- 
rooms. This does not mean, however, that Task Force members reported 
no need fc 1 * additional funds. One real shortage seems to be in spe- 
cialized materials for particular instructional concerns — oral language 
skills, for example, or appropriate literary selections. 

Again and again, Task Force members reported differences in ap- 
proach, attitude, flexibility, and sometimes success in programs offered 
at different levels. Invariably the preschool programs attracted the 
most favorable attention. Preschool children seemed the most responsive ; 
preschool teachers the most flexible; preschool projects the most experi- 
mental. Some observers felt that programs at this level were less 
hampered by tradition; others noted that parents of the preschool child 
tend to be more interested and more supportive than, for example, the 
parents of the junior high school youth. (Perhaps for this reason 
programs seem to make few efforts to involve the parents of older boys 
and girls.) To some observers preschool programs seemed more profit- 
able and more economical than remedial teaching later. Whatever the 
reason, the preschool experiments attracted almost universal commenda- 
tion, which also extended to a considerable degree to programs organized 
for the primary grades. However, beginning with intermediate level 
classes and extending into junior high school and senior high school, 
projects and programs seemed generally more structured and formal, 
more variable in quality and in responses of pupils, and more closely 
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related to traditional school programs. Perhaps because the efforts in 
the upper grades and in secondary school often emphasize silent reading, 
sometimes to the exclusion of work on oral expression or communication, 
student learners in many reading programs seemed unresponsive and 
disinterested. The lack of creativity and experimentation in the high 
school programs, and in most adult programs, bothered observers almost 
as much as the reliance of these teachers on traditional methods and 
approaches. 

One characteristic common to programs and projects at all levels and 
in all sections of the country is the absence of information on what is 
happening elsewhere. Because of a lack of professional leadership in 
project administration, local colleges and universities, or regional affil- 
iates of the NOTE, few attempts are being made to disseminate what 
is known about the teaching of English to the disadvantaged. Indeed, 
often within the same large city, Task Force members discovered staffs 
of projects similar in organization and intent almost unacquainted with 
what the other was doing. Many project administrators and teachers 
expressed grave concern over this absence of information and desperately 
sought reports, suggestions, and advice from visiting Task Force mem- 
bers. This report of the Task Force will help to supply the information 
sorely needed by teachers throughout the country, but it will not elimi- 
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nate the basic problem. The profession at large must also find continuing 
ways to keep its local and regional leaders informed about the latest 
developments in language teaching, about new programs and possi- 
bilities for teaching language to the disadvantaged, about new projects 
across the city and across the country. The present report, then, is only 
a first analysis. On the continuing exchange of new insights and new 
scholarship depends the future of language programs for the dis- 
advantaged. 
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PART II: 

PROGRAMS FOR 
TEACHING ENGLISH TO 
THE DISADVANTAGED 



Preschool* 



Introduction 

The preschool has a special role in the education of the disadvantaged 
child. It is no new discovery that our system of education has been 
geared to the needs and abilities of the middle class child. The child 
of poverty has entered this system with little of the knowledge and 
experience which have traditionally been assumed for all students. 
Despite changes being made at all levels of education to accommodate 
the disadvantaged child, a wholesale revision of the elementary-secondary 
curricula is not possible within the time allotted by educators and the 
f -neral American public for his meaningful inclusion. The current pre- 
< nool effort is an attempt to bring the disadvantaged child to a level of 
readiness for the primary school instruction equal to that of the middle 
class child. 

Modern research in human development indicates that early child- 
hood experiences set the stage, so to speak, for all later development, 
that the early years of a child’s life are formative ones which influence 
crucially the limitations which act on later growth and achievement. 
Among the most important findings of recent years are those which 
relate early childhood experience to the development of intelligence. 
Research indicates that intelligence is not a constant “birth-to-death” 
phenomenon as was once thought, that a child does not have an entirely 
predetermined, inherited I.Q. Rather, “a child has an I.Q.— not of 80 
or 120 but of 80 to 120 or 120 to 160, and how the individual develops 
after birth depends on his interaction with his environment. So this 
individual may have an I.Q. of 80 with a poor environment or 120 with 
a good environment.” 1 Thus, the I.Q. is not constant throughout life, 
and at no other time is it more variable than during preschool years. 

Discussion of intellectual development must consider complex issues 
in measurements of intelligence. Variability in I.Q. can grow from the 
nature of any one test and the population on which it was standardized ; 
from the changing nature of tests from one age level to the next ; from 
situational factors at the time of testing. 

One study, for example, shows that a Negro child, when tested with 

* The observations in this chapter are based on 53 reports from observers of 
28 separate programs. 

1See “Language, Intelligence, and the Educability of the Disadvantaged,” by 
Samuel A. Kirk, Consultant to the NOTE Task Force, in Part IV of this report 
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an individual I.Q. test by a highly trained, competent Negro examiner, 
scores on the average six points higher than when tested on the same 
test by a Caucasian examiner with equivalent training. It is widely 
recognized that group tests of verbal intelligence rely heavily on the 
vocabulary and on problem situations that characterize the dominant 
middle class culture. 

Not all of the variability rests with the nature of intelligence testing, 
however. To be sure, genetic determinants of intelligence are revealed 
in comparative studies of identical and nonidentical twins, of correlation 
between a child’s intelligence and that of the intelligence of foster and 
natural parents. Neverth ^ss, changes in environment tend to show far 
more influence on measured intelligence than they do on physical size. 

So long as I.Q. tests were regarded as measures of individual attain- 
ment within the limits of whatever skills the tests measured, rather than 
as measures of human potential , they served the schools in many ways. 
For all their weaknesses, they still served middle class schools as useful 
predictors of success in school. But abuses and misinterpretation have 
been widepread, particularly with disadvantaged children. Single scores 
blurred differences which profile analyses would have revealed. Low 
scores were taken not as restricted measures of attainment by middle 
class standards, but as predictors of certain failure. Rigid tracking 
systems developed and, for children with the lowest I.Q. scores, curricula 
were built on despair, on the expectation of children’s failure. Conse- 
quently, certain large city school districts have abandoned I.Q. tests. At 
the same time, it is important to know that some of these same school 
systems have not abandoned the idea of measuring intelligence and in- 
tellectual development. Rather, with the resources of a national^testing 
organization, they have undertaken to devise a series of measures of 
intellectual abilities that will result not in a single score based exclusively 
on the culture of social class and relying heavily on the vocabulary of 
that class, but in a profile of scores based on problem-solving abilities 
that disadvantaged children, among others, can reasonably be expected 
to possess. 

In the meantime, it is clear that preschool programs which use 
measures of intelligence either to place students initially or to assess the 
outcomes of the programs will have to approach with caution any of the 
conventionally used intelligence tests that rely more heavily on such 
devices as skilled observation in problem-solving situations. 

The task of the preschool, therefore, is to do more than to provide 
the disadvantaged child with this or that experience, or to acquaint him 
with this or that fact. The task of the preschool is to lay the foundation 
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on which it is hoped can be built later school success, something which 
statistics normally deny the disadvantaged child. 

Objectives of Preschool Programs 

Neither the objectives, the curricula, nor tie practices and methods 
described in following pages differ greatly from those of a conventional 
nursery school for middle class children. If is, u.C7 T ever, difficult to 
determine whether the implicit assumption has been made that the 
conventional preschool curriculum is the best possible, regardless of the 
student, or whether there has been insufficient time to develop programs 
concerned with the special needs of disadvantaged students. Inasmuch 
as the greatest need is for accelerated development in language, those 
purposes contributing to this goal should surely receive the greatest 
emphasis. Perhaps more than anything else this emphasis should set 
apart from regular preschools those programs organized especially for 
the disadvantaged. 

The stated objectives of a preschool program for the disadvantaged 
should be more than neat generalities taken from a textbook on child 
development. If the objectives are to mean anything a + all, they will be 
based especially upon those needs resulting from linguistic impoverish- 
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ment which lies central to the children’s educational handicap and to 
their later failure in school. 

Language Objectives 

Although the disadvantaged child is often retarded in most areas of 
language development, it is not adequate to recognize “language” as a 
basic educational deficit of the disadvantaged child and to stop there. 
If one is to design a program which emphasizes language development, 
one must begin by breaking down language into its basic functions. 

The inability of the disadvantaged child to express himself is one of 
the first noticeable facts about him. His first days of preschool may be 
silent ones. When he finally begins to open up and talk, it becomes 
apparent that he lacks not only a wide variety of experiences but also 
a vocabulary with which to describe those experiences that he ? had. 
The middle class child typically has parents who speak to him m sen- 
tences, read to him, take him places and explain them to him, and urge 
him to talk. Often the disadvantagd child has parents whose verbal 
contact with their children may be mostly commands of only a few 
words, who may not read well themselves and thus cannot read to their 
children, who may not have the money or the desire to spend a day at 
the zoo or museum. So one of. the most important tasks undertaken by 
virtually every preschool across the nation is that of giving disadvantaged 
children some of these experiences and, more important, the words to 
talk about them. Judging from reports of Task Force observers and 
many written reports and curriculum guides studied, preschools are 
filling this void in language development. Commonly teachers report 
that students who cannot or will not speak at all during the early weeks 
or months of their preschool experience begin to speak after an interval 
of time as they gain a stock of experiences and the words and self- 
confidence to talk about them. 

Of course, language is used to talk about more than what happened 
in the park yesterday or to describe the colors in a finger painting. It 
is also used to communicate feelings and emotions, but in this use of 
language the disadvantaged child seems equally unskilled. Preschool 
teachers note that the disadvantaged child typically does not have the 
words to express emotions such as displeasure or love and that he relies 
on physical means of expressing them. He hits, spits, or kicks when he 
is angry and, similarly, hugs or kindly touches when he is pleased or 
gratified. Negative reactions are more prominent than the positive ones 
because, once again, disadvantaged children seem to have more direct 
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experience with anger and negative behavior than positive emotional 
and social expression, physical or verbal. 

The middle class child gets much opportunity to tell about his 
feelings and to hear other people talk about theirs: “What’s, the matter, 
Johnny, don’t you feel well?” “You be nice to Mrs. Jones today because 
she has been sick and may not be feeling well.” Or in a storybook, 
“The little black and white puppy was very unhappy .” Most of these 
things are absent from the disadvantaged home, where “What sa matter, 
you sick? or “Leave Jones alone today, you hear?” may be typical. 
In such homes there may not even be a newspaper, to say nothing of a 
storybook. So once again, the preschool staff has felt the need to function 
in the role of middle class parents to the children. During periods of 
undirected play, the classroom adults normally pay close attention to the 
children’s feelings and emotions. By patiently conversing with the 
children about why “we should let Billy finger paint for a while” and 
why “you hit Susie when she wanted to play with the blocks too, 
teachers attempt to replace physical with verbal expression. Preschool 
teachers consider it progress when, instead of hitting Susie, Johnny tells 
her in no uncertain terms that “she’s s ’posed to go play with the dolls.” 




Teachers already emphasize the importance of firsthand experiences 
for preschool children ; they need to remember also that the basic pur- 
poses for these concrete experiences are to make the need for language 
real and necessary to the child and to create an environment in which 
he can develop concepts. Members of the Task Force, through interviews 
with personnel involved in programs and through a review of available 
guides, reports, and materials, have noted these language objectives for 
the preschool child: 

— Learning to use skills of listening, 

— Learning that all things have names and that things that appear 
different may have the same names, 

— Learning to speak in complete sentences, 

—Learning to use the vocabulary that is within his level of under- 
standing as he listens, 

Developing the use of vocabulary needed for successful communi- 
cation with others. 
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A major function of language is its role in the process of thought, in 
the assimilation of specific pieces of information into meaningful con- 
cepts. The disadvantaged child has an even less adequate grasp of this 
use of language than he has of language as a means of expression . 2 

Basic statement patterns in even the most casual language serve to 
1 1 carry ’ ’ logical thought. The basic pattern, ‘ ‘ This is hot, ’ ’ for example, 
is the base on which can be built a whole network of related statements, 
as, “If this is hot, then it is not cold,” or “If this is not cold, then it 
is hot.” The point is, without going into an exhaustive listing of the 
patterns, that all of the operations of logical thought needed by a primary 
grade child are covered by a few basic sentence patterns. 

The ability to form concepts, considered in its broad sense, is more 
than merely a knowledge that “This is hot.” It is also the ability to 
ask, “Given that this is hot, what else is it? What is it notV ’ To be 
fully understood, concept must be put into perspective with related 
concepts, smoke into proper relation with fire, or cause with effect. 




The preschools visited by the Task Force develop conceptual skills 
through providing structured experiences usually involving manipulative 
skills. Throughout the activities, children are urged to talk about what 
they are doing, to use their existent verbal skills with concepts to work 
through experiences to :iew verbal skills. Teachers explain that the 
middle class child arrives at his level of concept development through 
experience of much the same type that the preschool provides, that in a 
preschool situation, where the child has adequate opportunity to express 
himself, the verbal skills related to concept development will develop 
naturally. In addition, teachers generally feel that the “experience 
approach” permits the development of other, nonlanguage skills in 
which the disadvantaged child needs improvement. 



2 Only a brief, working discussion of this aspect of language is presented in this 
section. For more complete discussions, see the comments by Carl Bereiter in Part III 
of the report and the manuscript by Siegfried Engelmann listed in Appendix B. 
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Nonlanguage Objectives 

Nearly all preschool programs in operation for disadvantaged children 
place important emphasis on the obtaining of nonlanguage objectives. 
Interviews with preschool teachers and studies of reports, proposals, an 
curriculum guides reveal that specific nonlanguage objectives tor a 
disadvantaged child include the development of 

... a positive self-image, 

... an interest in his environment, 

. . a wide background of information from firsthand experience, 

’ ’. . the ability to work and play individually and with other 

children, 

... the ability to use skillfully both large and small muscles, 

... the ability to use various materials (books, puzzles) and equip- 
ment (phonographs, tape recorders), 

... a sense of respect for others and their property, 
the ability to be independent and self-sufficient, 

... an appreciation of music, 

... an increasing attention span, 

. . . the experience of success, 

... a recognition of bodily needs and desirable health habits, 

... a sense of balance, 

... a feeling of physical adequacy, 

... the ability to sing songs both alone and with others, 

... the ability to give and receive affection, 



... the ability to identify in male or female adult roles, 

... the ability to recognize qualities (long, short, hot, cold), 

. . the ability to recognize basic shapes (circles, squares), 

. . . wholesome attitudes toward school, 

. . . adequate habits of conduct, 

. . . hand-eye coordination, 

. . . creativity in different media. 

Many preschool teachers and reports become much more specific, but 
nearly every activity carried on in the preschools observed fits into one 
or more of the above categories. 

Observation of preschool classes, interviews with teachers, and studies 
of reports and curriculum guides indicate that the bulk of classroom 
activities in many districts are built around nonlanguage objectives. 
Undirected play period activities are nearly all visual-motor and kines- 
thetic activities. The development of language and its usage takes place 
in these essential^ nonlanguage experiences through conversation among 
the children and adults around a puzzle, in the ‘Moll corner,” or at the 
sand or clay table. 

All programs include teacher-directed activities such as discussing, 
singing, word games, and storytelling. These activities are felt to result 
in language growth, usually in vocabulary, verbal-visual (stories) and 
verbal-motor (finger plays) and repetition skills. 

The Preschool Curriculum 

A qurriculum guide, of course, is little more than a plan which out- 
lines the means by which stated objectives are to be attained. Nearly all 
the preschools visited by the Task Force have well-planned curricular 
organization and definite daily scheduling of selected classroom activities. 
The same schedule is normally followed each day, and the children be- 
come accustomed to the sequence of activities. Although every program 
contains teacher-directed activities, most of the activities are child- 
centered, and the child is allowed considerable freedom to determine 
what he does and the manner and speed in which he does it. Capable 
teachers are able to distinguish between unguided disorder and a de- 
parture from plan which allows the child spontaneous learning. 

One preschool schedule is presented below. 

45 minutes Conference. Provision of this time period before the children arrive 
each day gives the teacher and her aides an opportunity to review 
in detail the day activities and to set up the environment and 
materials as planned for and prepared following the previous 
morning session. 
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50 minutes 



15 or 20 
minutes 



15 or 20 
minutes 

30 minutes 



Children’s arrival and guided activities. During t 1J; s period, ehil- 
dren are allowed to engage in one of several activities as they wish, 
with minimal direction from the adults present. 

Nutrition or snack time. This time is spent in small groups of five 
or seven children (depending on whether one or two aides are in the 
classroom) around a table with the teacher. This time is used to 
discuss and eat the food and drink the juice. Children compare 
foods and develop understandings at this time. 

Toileting. Toilet needs are taken care of following the nutrition 
time. Tf facilities are adjoining the classroom, the child is taught 
to care for his needs at any time during the morning. 

Rest. Usually appropriate rest music is played to help children 
rel 0 *x. 

Teacher-directed activity. Included in this period are such activities 
as music, games, dramatizations, puppetry, storytelling, and records. 
The children may be gathered into one or several groups, depending 
on the ability of the staff to conduct such activities. Rhythms and 
puppetry would be examples of active and quiet activities for this 
block of time. 



45 minutes Outdoor play. If weather prohibits this activity, children are 
usually allowed undirected play indoors. 



10 mi antes Storytelling, or poetry and nursery rhymes. 



10 minutes Preparation for dismissal. 



Although the above program represents most of the preschool pro- 
grams observed, there are, of course, variations. Most programs, how- 
ever, use the general sequence of experience which alternates active and 
passive activities and outlines time allotments. Programs in which a 
noon lunch is included frequently allow another period of undirected 
play before afternoon dismissal. Only a few of the programs observed 
operate for an entire day. 

Play guided by the teacher is claimed to foster the achievement of 
more of the usual preschool objectives than any other. In every case, 
the period of play is a time during which the adult staff of the pre- 
school mingles with the students, talking to them, asking and answer- 
ing questions, focusing attention on otherwise unnoticed objects and 
phenomena. Some programs attempt to keep the children in small groups 
around several different activities, providing group social situations 
which are small enough to allow children to do things individually. 
Generally, the children are free to move from group to group so 
long as no single group becomes too large to permit constructive 
activity. Nearly all preschool programs that were observed are structured 
loosely within the daily scheduling with no intensive academic instruction 
in either large or small groups. The teachers l?-' that disadvantaged 
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students need many varied experiences, and to spend valuable preschool 
time teaching only to certain specific needs is undesirable. 

The Task Force observers were frequently impressed with the care- 
ful selection and organization of classroom facilities and learning situa- 
tions. And in this one respect many of the preschools observed can be 
said to be highly structured. For example, teachers of preschool normally 
select from the hundreds of toys, games, and activities available for 
children those which best foster the development of the skills in which 
they judge the children to be deficient. Many teachers observed and in- 
terviewed seem to be well awar^, of the need for high quality materials 
rather than mere quantities of them. 

Virtually every preschool visited emphasized the importance of per- 
sonal child-adult interaction at all times. Preschool teachers stressed that 
the root problem of most, if not all, the developmental deficits of dis- 
advantaged children is the absence of a home environment which fosters 



the social and emotional growth that characterizes middle class children 
of the same age. Regardless of specific curricular organization, success- 
ful programs attempt to surround all preschool activities with close, 
affectionate child-adult relationships, which are normally not encouraged 
so much in a preschool for middle class children. Classroom adults gen- 
erally make special efforts to hold the children, praise them for accom- 
plishments, redirect rather than punish them, help them patiently with 
difficult or unfamiliar tasks, and give other similar attention which the 
middle class mother typically does. The disadvantaged child accepts 
this treatment readily, and the problem is usually one of holding this 
kind of activity down rather than having to encourage it. 




Organization and Staffing 

Most preschools are administered through local boards of education. 
The administrative supervisor, depending on the size of the system, 
may be the superintendent or assistant superintendent of schools or the 
head of a division of early childhood education. Preschool programs 
observed depend on a variety of sources for classroom personnel, who 
are usually classified into several major types. 

Head Teacher. Almost every preschool classroom is under the 
direct supervision of a head teacher trained either in child development 
or elementary education. In many cases, preschool teachers have been 
drawn from kindergarten classrooms because of demonstrated compe- 
tence in work with small children. In city programs involving many 
preschool centers, the teachers often participate in an orientation or 
workshop session to disseminate policy information and establish some 
continuity of purpose. (See Teacher Education later in the report.) 

Student Leaders. A number of programs are able to use college 
students in the classrooms. One school system, where funds are very 
short, has hired junior college freshmen to staff its preschools. The 
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students, who work three and one half hours a day are paid $6.50 per 
preschool day plus their tuition at the local junior college. The board 
of education has hired one highly qualified consultant for every twenty 
student leaders. This particular system has beer, able to find students 
who seem to take a great interest in the children. They demonstrate a 
willingness to listen to and follow the suggestions of trained preschool 
consultants and go far beyond their contracts in the time spent 
to devise games, activities, and classroom improvements. 

Teacher Aides. Since maximum attention to individual children 
is desirable at the preschool level, virtually every program has obtained 
the services of nonprofessional classroom aides. These aides work under 
the supervision of the head teacher and, besides helping with many 
routine tasks in the classroom such as preparing the snack, toileting the 
children, or cleaning up, function as “interested adults” who give as 
much attention as possible to each child. Programs usually choose 
teacher aides on the basis of their education, clear speech, and past 
experience with children, as in church, summer camp, or YMCA work. 

In districts where sufficient funds are available, teacher aides are 
hired who have relatively good educational backgrounds and experience 
in work with children. In some systems, these aides are working toward 
certification. They are occasionally required to increase their effectiveness 
as classroom personnel by reading in the field of child development and 
education or by participating in workshops. 

Many programs are in communities where there are active volunteers, 
interested women’s civic or religious groups who provide one or two 
volunteer teacher aides for each classroom. Each aide usually works 
from one to three days a week. In many communities, it is reported that 
such aides participate in workshops and orientation programs to improve 
their classroom effectiveness. Generally, these women are from middle 
and upper middle class neighborhoods, and for many, preschool work is 
regarded as a constructive use of free time or to satisfy a community 
service obligation of their organization. 

Sorjie preschool programs attempt to combine several purposes and 
goals by using women from the neighborhood of the children as teacher 
aides. In nearly every case, these persons are paid employees and nor- 
mally receive between $1.50 and $2.00 an hour. This wage is usually 
higher than the people could normally earn in nonschool employment. 
In the programs which follow this practice, such an arrangement has 
the simultaneous effects of providing classroom personnel who are 
familiar with the lives of these children beyond a mere home visit or 
conversation with a parent and of establishing school-community liaisons. 
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Consultants. Most large city programs, which include a number 
of preschool classrooms located in various parts of the city, have the 
services of consultants who serve principally as classroom advisors and 
liaisons between individual teachers and central administrators. Gen- 
erally, consultants are highly trained and experienced people with addi- 
tional important qualifications in human relations. The consultant can 
also be an important carrier of ideas from classroom to classroom, helping 
all teachers benefit from the experience of each. In addition, the con- 
sultant is able to hold inservice training meetings which bring all of the 
teachers of preschool children together for general information, train- 
ing in the use of materials, and for an exchange of ideas. 



The Preschool and the Community 

Preschool programs are severely limited in their total effectiveness 
by the low socioeconomic home environments of the children. Children 
who spend three productive hours a day in preschool may spend ten 
hours of that day in a home or neighborhood environment that is the 
very antithesis of what the preschool represents. Thus, many preschools 
have instituted programs which involve parents in the sclool’s work in 
an effort to influence the nonschool environment of the children. All of 
the personnel of preschools that operate parent programs report that 
the task of gai ing active parent interest and support is long and 
difficult. Parents in disadvantaged areas are often not accustomed to 
having the school actively interested in them and their children. Many 
mothers have several younger children to care for and, therefore, are 
unable to participate although they may wish to do so. Many parents 
have ugly memories of their own unsuccessful schooldays and are not 
therefore disposed to new involvement with education or with the people 
in it. 

One promising point mentioned to Task Force members by preschool 
teachers and community workers is that most parents in disadvantaged 
areas do care about their children. Parents want their children to suc- 
ceed in school, to succeed in escaping from the poverty that they, as 
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adults, have always known. Teachers report the greatest problem to be 
that parents, however concerned they are, do not know how to care for 
many of the needs of their children. They do not know the many things 
about hygiene, child care, or child development, which are common knowl- 
edge to the middle class parent. A parent who has never known the 
value of a book is not to be expected to realize the importance - • provid- 
ing books for his children, assuming that he could even afford it. The 
severity of disadvantaged children’s deficits then is only compounded by 
the parents’ ignorance of the existence and nature of the deficits. Parents 
of disadvantaged children were themselves disadvantaged children and 
grew up in a school system and society which did not take the compensa- 
story measures that are finally being taken. 

Those teachers who work with established community parent pro- 
grams iterated time after time to Task Force members the importance of 
these programs to the total effectiveness of the preschool. Regardless of 
how carefully planned and how effective a preschool curriculum may be, 
the fact remains that the children still spend most of their day in the 
home. Thus, any home conditions which can be improved or changed, to 
support and reinforce rather than counteract and weaken what is taught 
in preschool are considered desirable and worthy of the school system’s 
attention. 

A number of preschool programs visited by the Task Force require 
participation in a parent program as a requisite to the children’s attend- 
ance in preschool. By taking advantage of most parents’ desire to do 
anything they can to help their children (which includes, of course, send- 
ing the children to preschool), the preschool program has a lever with 
which to influence parents as well as the children. One program visited 
requires the children’s mothers to attend a weekly ninety minute workshop 
which stresses such topics as hygiene, child care, budgeting, and menu 
planning. In another preschool-parent education project, the purpose of 
the parent meetings is to teach parents about language and ways in which 
they can help to improve their children’s language. The parent classes 
reported are taught by community workers, teachers (in some cases on. 
their own time), and even program administrators. The task, as many 
preschool people see it, is to get the parents involved and active in the 
work of the program and thus increase their total interest in the school’s 
work. 

Most preschool programs visited by the NCTE Task Force use definite 
criteria, such as the income per family member, in selecting children for 
preschool participation. However, preschool teachers and administrators 
say that the problem of defining disadvantaged is net as great as the in- 
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itial problem of getting into the homes and locating individual children 
who need preschool experience. A preschool program cannot use merely a 
newspaper, radio, or a parent group meeting announcement to publicize 
that it is seeking students and then expect the parents of the disadvan- 
taged children to respond. Generally, parents of disadvantaged students 
do not read a newspaper and are not active in parent group organizations. 
Even if they hear about the preschool program on the radio or television, 
their unwillingness to be classed as poor or disadvantaged may prohibit 
any actual attempt to send their children to the school. 

Preschool teachers and administrators report that the only really 
effective way to get disadvantaged children into a program is to yo out 
after them. Social workers, ministers and priests, school principals and 
nurses, community relations workers, along with welfare lists are re- 
ported to be the best sources of names of disadvantaged families who 
have children of preschool age. 

Several of the preschools visited by the Task Force hire teachers and 
aides two or three weeks in advance of the first day of class for the pur- 
pose of finding names of families and then visiting the homes invite 
parents to enroll their children. 
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Practices and Methods 

If, on the basis of Task Force observations, any single language 
activity is singled out as the major teaching method, it must be conversa- 
tion. Most teachers and teacher aides attempt to inject every preschool 
experience with conversation, to give the children every opportunity to 
have questions answered, to be listened to attentively, and to be challenged 
themselves by questions. 

Most preschool programs are characterized by an orderly but permis- 
sive classroom atmosphere. Children are rarely forced to do or partici- 
pate in anything against their will. If a child does not wish to take part 
in music, for example, most preschool teachers allow him to sit and listen 
quietly or to leave the group and play quietly in another part of the room. 

For purposes of organization, practices and methods observed are 
broken down into three principal types : audiovisual activities, undirected 
activities, and teacher-directed activities. No attempt is made to provide 
an exhaustive listing of all the activities and materials used for pre- 
schoolers. Rather, the attempt is to present those which teachers and Task 
Force members consider important to language learning in preschool 
children. 

Audiovisual Activities 

Record Player. Task Force members noted that many teachers 
consider the single-play record player to be the most useful piece of 
equipment, since it can be operated easily by preschool children. "When 
a record player is used, teachers emphasize the importance of careful 
record selection. Reords with which children can sing along permit them 
the experience of learning to sing as well as the more passive pleasure of 
listening to music. Teachers who include story records usually select 
those which feature material not duplicated in regular storytelling 
periods. 

Special “listening center” record players are available which provide 
for the use of six or more earphone headsets. Here, children can play 
their own record choices and listen to them without disturbing the rest 
of the class. Some teachers use the listening center in conjunction with a 
filmstrip viewer, which can be operated by a child. A number of record- 
filmstrip story sets are commercially available. However, this practice, 
which involves the coordination of more than one piece of equipment, may 
lead to difficulties unless children are carefully trained in the operation 
of the equipment and have learned to listen for the signal to turn the next 
picture frame. Teachers generally find that greater supervision is needed 
as the number or complexity of equipment pieces is increased. 
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The record player in many schools gets considerable use in teacher- 
directed activities. It can be used for music when there is no piano or 
pianist, for small children generally have difficulty singing without some 
accompaniment to help them maintain the rhythm and melody. 

Tape Recorder. Although not suitable for operation by children, 
a tape recorder is made available for individual child use in at least one 
preschool visited. An ideal recorder for this activity is fitted with circu- 
lating tape cartridges as children are not able to rewind and thread the 
tape. This is also an important consideration for the teacher’s use, be- 
cause children ’s attention can be lost while the teacher is rewinding a tape. 

One teacher cautioned that the cost of a tape recorder equals that of 
many books, puzzles, or other materials. She feels it does not have enough 
classroom uses to justify its purchase. There are idle tape recorders in 
many storage closets simply because constructive uses have not been 
devised or because the machine is too cumbersome to operate in a class- 
room situation. Teachers also reported that considerable practice is often 
needed to operate these machines without distraction. 

Since there is normally only one trained teacher in a preschool class- 
room, it is necessary, if direct instruction is to be done, to work with 
children in groups of four and five. Teachers report that the tape 
recorder is a great aid in this kind of teaching, for by equipping the 
recorder with earphone headsets, one third to one half of a class (of 
fifteen or twenty children) can listen to a prerecorded story while the 
teacher takes the remainder for the small group instruction. Usually a 
teacher aide can operate the tape recorder and supervise the children. 
Teachers in some programs have compiled libraries of taped stories they 
recorded originally for this use. 

The tape recorder can be applied to the “experience chart” idea for 
following up a field trip or class activity. Instead of or in addition to 
writing the story, the account of the class activity can be recorded sen- 
tence by sentence and then played back for the children at will. 

Language Master. A unique form of the tape recorder observed 
in several classrooms is the Bell and Howell Language Master. The 
machine is built to play back and record from a strip of recording tape 
which is fastened to a special card on which can also be put words, 
sentences, and pictures. The tape has two tracks, one normally pre- 
recorded by the teacher and the other used to record and play back 
student responses. The machine controls are designed so that a four-year- 
old can operate them and so that the prerecorded track cannot be erased 
except by special hidden switches known only to the teacher. For exam- 
ple, the machine may be used for sentence pattern drill in the following 
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manner : The teacher prerecords a particular sentence which is written 
on the upper part of the card. The child operates the machine by placing 
the card in the provided slot ; the card then moves across the top of the 
machine, playing the prerecorded sentence. Next, the child reinserts the 
card, repeats the sentence as he heard it, inserts the card once again and 
hears what he has said. 

Although the Language Master has many uses for language work in 
the preschool classroom, some teachers interviewed felt that a skilled 
teacher can accomplish many of the same things without it, especially if 
her group total is no more than fifteen and she has at least one aide. The 
cost of the machine exceeds $200, and “that amount of money will provide 
a substantial quantity of books and blackboard chalk.” 

Teletrainer. One of the most interesting and practical pieces of 
equipment observed by Task Force members is the Teletrainer, which the 
Bell Telephone Company makes available free of charge to schools. It 
consists of two battery-powered telephone units which children can use 
to practice conversation. Normally, the Teletrainer units are simply set 
out on a table for children’s voluntary use. Teachers who use it report 
often that the Teletrainer is most effective for encouraging children to 
communicate without the extensive gestures on which they typically rely. 

A number of programs make considerable use of different cameras to 
take pictures of the children for display and discussion. Almost any kind 
of camera is suitable, although in most preschools visited, simple box 
cameras are used because film and film processing for them are inexpen- 
sive. Other preschools take movies or use cameras which internally process 
the film so that children can see finished photos immediately. Children 
enjoy seeing pictures of themselves on field trips and in class, and teachers 
report that most children’s verbalization increases severalfold when they 
discuss pictures posted around the classroom or presented by the teacher 
during group activities. 

Educational Television. One large city school system, lacking the 
funds to staff its preschools with certified teachers, uses educational tele- 
vision to take some of the planning and teaching burden off its inexperi- 
enced, untrained teachers. 

Planned in detail before the school year, three telecasts are presented 
each morning of the school week. One is designed for the “culturally 
different,” and one is designed for average preschool children (in this 
case, five-year-olds), and a third telecast is designed for ail students. 
Every classroom teacher has a copy of the overall preschool guide, con- 
taining suggestions for home activities and abstracts of the teaching units 
to be presented. Each teacher is also given a monthly supplement pre- 



senting a detailed outline of the month’s televised lessons - ith suggestions 
for follow-up classroom activities to reinforce and enlarge upon the tele- 
vised lesson. 

In addition to the outlines of the telecasts, the monthly supplement 
also includes suggested finger plays, nursery rhymes, poems, stunts, 
games, or songs which are appropriate to the theme of the teaching unit. 
For example, in a unit on farm animals, nursery rhymes such as ‘ ‘ Little 
Bo-Peep,” “ I Had a Little Pony,” and “Hey, Diddle-Diddle ” are 
suggested. 

The coordination of classroom work with the television presentations 
is handled by consultants (one for every twenty classrooms) who meet 
with the television teacher and staff each week and regularly visit indi- 
vidual classrooms. 



Guided Play Activities 

Most preschool programs try to include language experiences in 
guided play activities, since the latter consume the major portion of pre- 
school time. Many curriculum guides and preschool teachers have stated 
that guided play activities can be major learning experiences. The educa- 
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tional value of guided play is determined bj the quality of the activities 
from which the child may choose. Careful selection of materials for the 
classroom contributes to learning also. 

Task Force visits to preschool classrooms revealed that most teachers 
try to localize the several types of learning situations by establishing 
‘ ‘ interest centers” in distinct parts of the classroom. For example, 
materials such as puzzles, blocks, or matching games are placed in one 
corner of the classroom, music and reading materials in another, the ‘ 1 doll 
house” in another. The idea is to provide situations with a number of 
specific activities which help to foster essentially one type of development. 

Most teachers select specific materials for each activity carefully, for 
materials should be not only attractive but also pertinent to the more 
serious deficits of the disadvantaged child. Since teachers work the 
development of language skills into essentially nonlanguage activities, 
they^consider the conversational value of toys and games. They recom- 
mend that when a toy or puzzle or game does not prove useful in prac- 
tice, it should either be removed or replaced. 

Bather than putting all materials out at the beginning of the year or 
having many books and games available at any one time, preschool 
teachers suggest that a smaller stock of materials providing a range of 
difficulty is more useful. As students master the easier ones, the more 
difficult can be introduced, emphasizing progress in the desired - skills. 
Similarly, the difficult materials should not be accessible before children 
are ready for them. Attempting to play a game that is too difficult may 
destroy the child’s interest in that game even after he has the skill to 
master it. 

Most teachers constantly search for objects and activities that will 
stimulate children to talk and take interest in things around them with 
a minimum of direct stimulus. One of the objectives of guided play is to 
create a situation where children will be relaxed enough to use whatever 
skills they may possess, to capitalize on previous or future teacher- 
directed and group experiences. 

A number of preschool teachers make special efforts to use a “ theme 
approach” to structuring guided play. Most often the emphasis will 
center on a major event, such as a field trip or class project. For example, 
for several days before a trip to a farm, the teacher may display books 
and devote story time to introductory books about the farm and post 
pictures of farm animals. Then, after the field trip, toys and puzzles 
related to the farm can be brought out of storage, and teachers and aides 
can informally bring children’s attention to the posters which were put 
up earlier, comparing those pictures to what they actually saw on the 
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trip. They can add recordings of songs aboxit the farm to the record 
collection and introduce appropriate games. This kind of planning re- 
inforces and enlarges upon the theme for a maximum total impression. 

When many children begin preschool, they point to things they want 
to do or use, or merely watch and listen when something new is presented. 
Therefore, all preschool programs visited attempt to provide children 
with verbal labels for objects about them to encourage them to use names, 
rather than to point or touch. A number of teachers have laid even 
heavier emphasis on naming by attaching written labels to the piano, the 
windows, the door — to everything, including the children themselves. The 
teacher and her aides attempt, whenever possible, to refer frequently to 
the written label in order to familiarize children with written representa- 
tion. When a child begins to use language for asking, “What is that?” 
or ‘ ‘ Can I use the record player ? ” he has progressed in the effort to use 
language as a natural, spontaneous medium for communication. 

A number of teachers say that because one of the greatest problems 
is getting children to want to express themselves, a large part of helping 
them acquire verbal skills is to provide something exciting to talk about : 
activities such as field trips, block building, finger painting, and creative 
work, A child then begins to talk about what he has done. 

Teacher-Directed and Group Activities 

Virtually all preschools visited include a period for teacher-directed 
activities, such as singing, dancing, storytelling, and direct instruction. 
Whether or not the class is divided into small groups for such activities 
varies from preschool to preschool. 

Music. Music, of course, is an important part of the preschool 
experience. One of the most enjoyable language activities, singing also 
is important for its value as a language learning tool. 

The type of music used is important in the education of the disadvan- 
taged. Careful selection of songs can insure a maximum amount of 
language growth for the time spent. An excellent example of a “lan- 
guage” song observed by Task Force members is “Ilokey Pokey”: 

You put your left foot in. 

You put your left foot out. 

You put your left foot in 
And you shake it all about. . . 

You do the Hokey Pokey 
And you turn yourself about. . . 
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“Ilokey Pokey,” of course, has more language content than most 
children’s songs — direction (left, right, in, out, etc.) ; parts of the body 

(foot, hand, etc.) ; pattern drill (you put your in/out) — 

but many songs provide the same type of experience. 

Interesting improvisation in music was observed. After the children 
have become familiar with a melody, some teachers ask the children to 
make up substitution words for songs like “Old McDonald” (Old Mc- 
Donald had a . . .), or lines, retaining a refrain, as in “Go 

Tell Aunt Rhody ” (I had a ; no would it . ) . 

In one program, where music is used exclusively for furthering lan- 
guage development, children compose entirely new lyrics for a familiar 
melody. Teachers felt this directed verbal creativity to be an excellent 
exercise. In the same program, the teachers compose entire new songs 
which, because of deliberate selection of the rhythm and word patterns, 
provide practice in specific types of sentence patterns or word groups with 
which the children are having difficulty. 

Some teachers visited by the Task Force believe they increase chil- 
dren ’s interest and experience with music by varying the live accompani- 
ment. For example, children enjoy singing with a guitar or listening to 
someone play the trumpet or saxophone. One preschool teacher asks 
children from the upper elementary grades who play instruments to play 
for the preschool children. 



Literature. All preschool classrooms visited have some kind of 
“library corner” where, during play periods, children may browse 
through books. Some teachers place one of the aides in the library area 
to help children select and use the books. Teachers generally arrange 
classroom libraries so that books are freely accessible, with the covers 
facing out to attract the children. 

Although every preschool had books available, the n:.imber and quality 
of books varied widely. At least one preschool visited had fewer than ten 
books and others had fifty to seventy-five. Some libraries had only limited 
selections of imaginative literature, the emphasis being on factual mate- 
rial. An encouraging number of preschools, however, had good, balanced 
libraries, according to the Task Force members. 

Teachers report that one of the major reasons for having libraries in 
preschool programs is to establish familiarity with books among the 
children who do not have books in their homes. Any innovation or idea 
which will lead them to more time with books is considered important. 

Storytelling is an important part of virtually every preschool pro- 
gram visited. Many variations on the activity were observed, but because 
of the general familiarity with the activity, only the significant story- 
telling innovations are discussed. 

One storytime period was observed in which the teacher gives each 
student a laminated page from the book. As the story progresses (the 
teacher has memorized the story), the child whose page is read stands up 
and displays the page for the class. 

Some teachers vary storytelling time by holding class in different- 
parts of the room frem. day to day. One day the teacher might work with 
only part of the children (the others at play or with an aide) sitting on 
the floor. Other days, the teacher might read to the whole class in the 
traditional manner. Other teachers report prob 1a ms with this practice, 
saying that it is a good idea to establish a specif 1 place for storytelling so 
that children become accustomed to sitting and listening in one place. 

Role playing and dramatic activities may or may not be teacher- 
directed but involve much language participation. They provide experi- 
ences and words with which to describe them, and they provide situations 
in which children need to use those words in context. Many teachers re- 
gard dramatic and role playing activities as excellent verbal stimulation. 

Children, in one preschool visited by observers, enjoy “Grocery 
Store.” The materials consist of a cardboard facsimile of a storefront 
and some pretend packages, for which empty commercial food containers 
work very well. The provision of adult “dress-up” clothing leads quickly 
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to “family” role play. The “doll corner” leads to “mother and family ” 
role play as well as social conversation. 

Puppets are used in a number of preschools for both undirected and 
directed activities. The teacher presents a story on Monday, using pup- 
pets as characters. On Tuesday after a second puppet storytelling, the 
class makes puppets from gloves, mittens, paper bags, or sticks. On 
Wednesday the children work on their own stories or on their own ver- 
sions of familiar stories. Although these activities offer only partial 
experience with verbal expression, teachers normally consider them im- 
portant language activities. 

Poetry and nursery rhymes were considered by the teachers visited 
to be “musts” as part of the preschool curriculum. Through listening 
to poetry and nursery rhymes children are immediately able to enjoy and 
participate in many kinds of experiences they would not otherwise have. 
Through listening they are also given a pleasant introduction to a wealth 
of words. These words are organized in melodies which move rhythmi- 
cally and are delightful for children to hear and use. As children listen 
to rhymes and poetry they begin to discriminate among sounds as well 
as learn to recognize rhyming words. These skills are basic to success in 
the reading program. 

Verbal Motor Activities. Finger plays, involving the coordination 
of rhyming and rhythmic instructions with the proper movements of the 
parts of the body, are used by most teachers. In order to do finger plays, 
the child must be able to listen and interpret words and, because of the 
rhythm, to participate at a given rate of speed. 

The flannel board is also used for language activities. In several pre- 
schools visited by the Task Force, the teacher used the flannel board for 
storytelling, moving the cutouts around as the story progressed. This 
practice, like the use of puppets, gets attention because it gives children 
something to look at while listening. Children find the simple flannel 
board easy to use. In a number of preschools the children are regularly 
asked to retell or to change the endings of familiar stories. Teachers find 
that because the flannel board gives children something to do while speak- 
ing to the class, it tends to reduce anxiety and frustration about “plat- 
form” performance. It also provides opportunities for children to use 
new vocabulary and to recall a sequence of ideas. 

Some schools visited make the flannel board available for use during 
guided play. Here a shy child finds a wonderful opportunity to “try” 
a story or poem on the flannel board without an audience in evidence. 

Experience Charts. Task Force members discovered many forms 
of story composition. “Experience chart” work normally consists in the 
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teacher’s asking the children for suggested sentences or in helping them 
to turn fragments into sentences (“before we can write it ) and then 
writing them, usually with crayon or felt pen, on large newsprint or 
similar types of paper. Generally, teachers try to get a sentence or two 
from each student. Wh^re experience charts are employed, the stories 
are normally taken from field trips or class projects such as cooking, re- 
counting the sequence of events that occurred. 

Other variations of content for experience charts are the weaving of 
a story around a familiar or interesting object or picture. One school 
district makes available a series of photographs of local sights for use 
in both preschool and elementary classes. Other teachers record on tape 
class rewritings of familiar stories. 

Vocabulary. Teachers find that identification games provide vo- 
cabulary review. Several objects with differing qualities may be placed 
on a table. Children may be asked to “pick up the blue ones” or “the 
square ones,” with “big,” “little,” and so on. An interesting variation 
of this game is to place objects before children, have them close their eyes, 
remove one of the objects, and ask them to name what was taken away. 

Motor coordinating activities provide opportunities for extensive work 
with conceptual vocabulary. Teachers talk over puzzlework with such 
statements as “turn it around,” “over the other piece,” “into that 
space,” and “too big.” Many teachers also point out to their aides the 
importance of using these opportunities. 

Perceptual Discrimination. The ability to perceive accurately is 
the ability to discriminate the sights and sounds of one’s environment. 
To the extent that a child cannot discriminate perceptually, he cannot, 
of course, discriminate verbally. So the preschool must accompany its 
tasks in language development and concept formation with that of help- 
ing the children develop their basic discriminatory skills. This is a 
common objective of all preschool programs visited by the Task Force. 
Most of them work toward this objective primarily through provision of 
experiences and materials which require or give practice in perceptual 
discrimination. Careful selection of puzzles, records, books, indeed, all 
preschool activities, involves consideration of the value of individual 
selections in the development of perceptual discrimination. 

Recommendations for Language Instruction 

“We are trying to provide our children with important experiences 
that their parents are unable to provide, experiences which the middle 
class child typically has.” Such statements were commonly heard on 
Task Force visits. Worthy as this objective may be, it is not enough. The 





preschool for disadvantaged children cannot stop at providing experi- 
ences that a middle class child normally has, for the disadvantaged child 
enters school one to two years behind the middle class child. As Carl 
Bereiter, consultant to the Task Force, pointed out, “If a child who 
starts out behind is to catch up, he has to progress at a faster than normal 
rate. ... It follows, therefore, that any educational program that claims 
to be helping children overcome their environmental handicaps must be 
able to show not just a normal rate of progress, but a superior rate.” 
It is not safe to assume that the conventional preschool program, designed 
for middle class children, will do this. 

Far too many of the preschools visited by the Task Force seem little 
more than substitute middle class home environments for fifteen or 
twenty children. To be sure, the children in the preschools are making 
progress. But the children with whom the disadvantaged child must 
eventually expect to compete are also progressing in their suburban 
homes. Many preschool curriculum guides read like a text for college- 
level family living courses, stressing such objectives as the development 
of small and large muscle coordination, the learning of elementary rules 
of social etiquette, the development of an appreciation for music, the 
ability to identify in male or female roles, and so on. T e se objectives 
are important, but they are not sufficiently important to justify the atten- 
tion that they receive in nearly all preschools for disadvantaged children. 

In the preschool for middle class children, such all-inclusive programs 
can be justified because for these children the preschool experience is 
usually an effort to further or to reinforce experiences they already re- 
ceive in their homes. The disadvantaged child, however, does not receive 
the same experience at home. In language and concept formation espe- 
cially, the work of the preschool has to begin at the lowest levels. To hope 
to eliminate all deficits of the disadvantaged child during the short period 
of time spent in the preschool is unrealistic. Rather, preschool programs 
must be selective in what they set out to accomplish. The first step has 
been made, for virtually all preschool teachers visited by the Task Force 
recognize that in addition to lack of experience, language and conceptual 
skills are the most important deficits of disadvantaged children. But the 
second step— still to be taken in many programs— is to select for intensive 
work those objectives for preschool programs which attack the deficits 
which are the most crucial to school success. Schools must recognize, 
therefore, that skills in language and conceptualization are crucial to 
academic achievement and that disadvantaged children are normally 
retarded most severely in these skills. 
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The NCTE Task Force recommends that the development of 
skill in language and concept formation be the overriding concern 
of preschools for disadvantaged children and that emphasis on all 
other objectives be reduced accordingly. 

Language and Expression 

Expressive language is already receiving much attention in preschools 
across the nation. By means of storytelling and its associated activities, 
poetry and nursery rhymes, finger plays and other word games, music, 
and informal conversation — all reinforced and stimulated by field trips 
and special class projects — children gain much experience in expressing 
skills. However, increased efforts must be made to provide activities 
which involve oral language participation by children themselves. This 
means that such activities as the retelling of stories, the writing of experi- 
ence charts, role playing, puppetry, and dramatization should take a 
larger place in preschool programs. The step from mere comprehension 
of expressive language to its spontaneous production is a large and im- 
portant one. For example, as soon as the children understand the plot 
of a story, its characters, and its action sequence, a teacher should give 
them extensive practice in telling the story in their own words. For chil- 
dren at this age, oral language is their only language. Teachers must help 
children to answer specific questions, to tell particular stories, to play 
specific roles — to organize and discipline their thought and expression. 

All preschools visited by the Task Force made books available to the 
children, although the quantity and quality varied widely. Sometimes a 
wide selection of books is apparently not considered to be very important, 
for the classrooms appeared to be well equipped with many other kinds 
of materials. On the other hand, a number of preschools allocated money 
to books before they did to almost any other kind of materials. 

The NCTE Task Force recommends that every preschool class- 
room for disadvantaged ehildnn contain a library with a wide se- 
lection of children’s books. 

The books should be of two types, factual and imaginative. The first 
of these receives much attention in preschools visited by the Task Force. 
Teachers typically have books on the zoo, the farm, the fireman, etc., in 
the classroom library; they read such books to the children before and 
after related field trips. 

Imaginative literature, however, is also important, for it serves a 
unique purpose. Factual books about the zoo and the farm are essentially 
repetitions of other experience. For example, a story about the farm 






involves the same vocabulary and concepts as a trip to the farm. The 
material is presented as fact rather than fantasy, to be believed rather 
than, merely enjoyed. But there is no counterpart in reality for a story 
about a tugboat that talks, a bean that grows as high as the clouds, or 
a boy who can fly, for the world of the imagination is a world apart from 
the world in which a child, particularly a disadvantaged child, lives. 
The development of children’s imagination is important, in part because 
the imagination not only provides content for oral expression but also 
provides content which children typically enjoy telling to others, 

Most important, good literature serves to extend the experience of 
a child beyond his daily life. Because of books a child does not have to 
Visit or live near the sea to know something about it ; he doesn ’t have to 
actually ride in an airplane to begin to love planes and imagine himself 
a pilot. This is especially important to disadvantaged children, who 
typically live within relatively narrow geographical limits, compared, 
say, to middle class children in a family that takes Sunday drives, yearly 
vacations, and trips to the local zoo. 

Language and Concept Formation 

Conceptual vocabulary also receives much attention in the preschools 
visited by the Task Force. Most preschools teach this vocabulary by 
coupling manipulative and kinesthetic experiences with conversation and 
group activities which deal with concepts individually, such as word 
games, songs, and stories. However, this remains descriptive language, 
descriptive of concepts, to be sure, but still not language extended to its 
fullest potential. As children develop a descriptive conceptual vocabu- 
lary, work with language can be expanded to include a third important 
use, that of manipulating and enlarging upon individual concepts. On 
this aspect of language, preschools need to place more emphasis. 

A concept is “an idea, especially a generalized idea of a class of 
objects; a thought, general notion .” 3 By this definition, virtually every 
word in the English language, except for the proper noun, is a concept. 
“Horse” represents a general idea; horses come in various shapes and 
sizes, and the simple, unmodified word does not necessarily call to mind 
a particular individual animal. Nonetheless, it does differ from the word, 
“big,” for example. One can draw a picture which would be immediately 
recognized as that of a horse. “Big,” however, is different; no picture 
can be drawn, it cannot be pointed to or seen. “Big” is a general idea, 



3 Webster’s New World Dictionary of the American Language (Cleveland and 
New York: World Publishing Company, 1958). 
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but of a relationship , not of an object. Moreover, it is a relationship which 
depends upon language for its existence. Without language, “big,” to 
continue with the example, is only a fuzzy image in the mind, incommuni- 
cable and, relative to its existence in language, useless. 

In addition to individual concepts such as “big,” “small,” “long,” 
and “short,” still more general and complex concepts express relation- 
ships between individual ones. Such concepts have their existence only 
in language. The ideas that something is “big” and therefore not 
“small,” that something is “either big or small,” that something is “both 
big and long, ’ ’ are such concepts. Their existence depends upon certain 
basic words and statement patterns in language. Without them, no func- 
tional use of language is possible. For the child without an understand- 
ing of these basic elements of language, achievement in school is a virtual 
impossibility. 

Individual, one-word concepts are often unformed or, at best, are at 
the “fuzzy image” stage of development when the disadvantaged child 
enters the preschool. The preschool has to begin at the beginning with 
concept development. The first step is that of developing individual con- 
cepts; of relationships between single things; of “big,” “little,” “long”; 
of “square,” “green,” and “round”; and of “over,” “on,” and “in,” 
etc. The second step is that of developing a knowledge of the relation- 
ships between the individual concepts. 

In language, certain words, word groups, and word patterns serve as 
carriers of thought or concepts. They are the bridge over which passes 
meaning. Three important single words are “not,” “or,” and “and.” 
Important word groups are the comparatives, such as “big,” bigger,” 
and “biggest.” An important statement pattern is the “if-then” con- 
struction. These words and word patterns are language “operators,” 
for they are the means by which concepts are manipulated and put into 
relation with one another. They enable language to serve the function of 
enlarging upon already learned concepts. For example, once one- knows 
that a box is big , he can know that the box is not little if he understands 
“big” and “little” individually as opposites and if he knows the proper 
use of ‘ ‘ not. ” If he knows that ‘ ‘ and ’ ’ can be used to relate compatible 
concepts and “or” to relate incompatible ones, then he knows that he 
can say “the box is big and red,” but not “the box is big and little,” 
that he cannot say “the box is big or red” but he can say, “the box is 
big or little .” 4 An additional use of language is in classification of indi- 



4 No attempt is made here to present a complete analysis of this aspect of 
language. A more complete discussion of conceptual language appears in the com- 
ments of Carl Bereiter later in the report. 
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vidual ideas into more general ones, of horses and cows into ‘ 1 animal, ’ ’ or 

houses and garages into “building.” 

Such concepts are not formed purely in the basis of sensory criteria. 
As Roger Brown points out in his book, Words and Things, 5 the cate- 
gories used to group experiences are essentially cultural , only in part 
sensory. “Would we group Fords together and distinguish them from 
Chevrolets on the basis of. . . sensory attributes ? ” If such were the case, 

‘ ‘ -yye should be more likely to divide cars into classes defined by the color 
of the paint job. What of desks and tables, garages and barns, musical 
comedies and grand operas, Holsteins and Guernseys, schizophrenics and 
manic-depressives? ... We need some sort of indication from those who 
participate in the culture of the things they treat as equivalents and those 
that are distinguished.” 0 

Virtually every aspect of language is influenced by the culture of 
those who speak it. The disadvantaged child, reared on the margin of or 
apart from the dominant culture, must learn the language of that culture 
if he is to operate successfully in it. In the preschool, he must learn it 
from “those who participate in the culture”— the preschool teachers.. 

The NOTE Task Force recommends that the preschool curricu- 
lum for disadvantaged children include planned small-group instruc- 
tion in basic vocabulary and statement patterns of conceptual 
language. 

The teaching of this aspect of language must occur within the context 
of experiences to which the language can refer. For in the absence of 
experience to make meaningful the language which is taught, young chil- 
dren can learn little. One of the strongest points of the preschools visited 
by the Task Force is their emphasis on providing important experiences 
for children. However, experience alone will not teach the great amount 
of language skill needed to begin primary school, language skill almost 
totally undeveloped in the disadvantaged child. Nor can attempts to 
engage children in conversation guarantee that children will ‘ ‘ pick up ’ ’ 
the needed skill, for there is too much to be learned. Just as the teacher 
does not expect to teach mathematics only through casual experience or 
to teach reading by allowing the child to look over an adult’s shoulder 
at the page being read, he cannot expect to develop necessary skill in 
language without some direct instruction. 

Instruction in language is most effectively presented in small groups. 
Nearly all preschools have at least one teacher aide who can assist in 



6 Roger Brown, Words and Things (New York: Macmillan Company, Free Press 
of Glencoe, 1958). 

°Ibid., p. 208 . 
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such work. In classrooms of fifteen children, staffed by a teacher and one 
aide, two twenty minute classes can be arranged in a forty minute time 
allotment. During the first twenty minutes, the teacher and aide can 
each take half the group, switching groups for the second twenty minute 
period. In a preschool classroom of fifteen to twenty children, staffed by 
a teacher and two aides, the children can be divided into three groups, 
alloting a total of sixty minutes for the period of instruction, one group 
participating in instruction and the other two under supervision of the 

aides. 

The choice of activity for the children who are not under the super- 
vision of the teacher is important, for untrained aides are usually limited 
in the activities which they are able to lead. The more capable aides can 
conduct such activities as storytelling or can present informal instruction 
in counting and general vocabulary. Less capable aides can supervise such 
activities as undirected play in a particular area of the classroom. The 
important consideration is that the noninstructional activities be reason- 
ably quiet and not distracting for those undergoing instruction. 

Whenever possible, approaches to instruction should not stress only 
the comprehension of conceptual language, but its use as well. Children 
must be encouraged to produce statements. Opinions differ today on the 
better methods of teaching language totally unfamiliar to the child for 
the purpose of enabling him to produce the language and to adapt it to 
later situations. However, the method of teaching foreign languages by 
pattern drill might show a way. The learner repeats a given pattern 
which involves the substitution of different words in a given sentence 
frame. This method establishes in the learner’s mind the particuff pat- 
tern itself, not any specific sentence or idea. 

A teacher working with the pattern would show the children a large 

box and say, “This is ” She might have the 

children repeat, “This box is big.” When all the children can repeat 
the sentence readily and can produce it when asked, “Now tell me about 
this box,” the teacher can point to another box, “This box is little. 
Within a given instructional period, the content is varied ( This line is 
long,” “This circle is red,” etc.), although enough time must be spent 
with each pattern to allow the children to produce it readily. Perhaps 
only two or three patterns should be presented in a given period, but 
always with varying content and with appropriate gestures by the 
teacher to hold the interest of the children. 

The individual concepts to which the introduced vocabulary refers 
can be varied with other activities. After a field trip to a farm, pictures 
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or small figures may be used and the statements might be, ‘ ‘ This cow is 
brown,” or “This tractor is big,” or “This pig is fat.” In this way, the 
enthusiasm that field trips and special class projects generate in children 
can be used to advantage in instruction. 

Clearly instruction in this aspect of language also serves a number 
of auxiliary objectives. First of all, introducing individual concepts in 
undirected activities at the same time as in the planned instruction 
mutually reinforces the concepts and their use in language. 

Second, such small-group instruction insures that the silent or shy 
child has the opportunity to speak, for the teacher elicits responses from 
all the children. Often such children tend to be lost in the shuffle when 
the teacher is busy with more active children. In small-group instruction, 
the quiet child is one of five children in the teacher’s attention, rather 
than one of fifteen or twenty. 

Finally, direct instruction, especially if accompanied by visual aids, 
provides excellent practice in perceptual discrimination. The child must 
watch the teacher and listen to what she says in order to repeat it, as in 
pattern drill. The teacher, of course, must speak so that every word is 
important and must make the lessons interesting so that she holds the 
children’s attention. 

Language Development and Nonstandard Dialect 

Most disadvantaged children come from homes in which a nonstandard 
English dialect is spoken. It may be pidgin, Cajun, Midland, or any one 
of a large number of regional or cultural dialects. Many preschool 
teachers are concerned about the dialect of their children and take 
measures to encourage standard pronunciation and usage. 

The NOTE Task Force recommends that nonstandard English di- 
alect be a concern at the preschool level only to the extent that it 
interferes with the acquisition of fundamental language learnings. 

The crucial issue in the preschool is the relation of language to think- 
ing. Whether a child thinks in standard or nonstandard dialect is not as 
important as the fact of his thinking. His ability to pronounce English 
“properly” is not as important as his ability to express himself, or to 
acquire a working vocabulary and skill with conceptual language. If the 
teacher and the student both know that ‘ ‘ Zee leetel talaf one ’ ’ means ‘ ‘ The 
little telephone, ’ ’ then they need spend little time in instruction to correct 
the former. A far more important concern is the child’s ability to use 
language, to say, “Zee leetel talafone ees not beeg.” 

This is not to say that adults should drop all concern with good speech 
in the preschool classroom. But the adult should continually remember 
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that his purpose is to help the child extend the ability to communicate 
through language, not merly to master superficial items of English usage. 

Language and Nonlanguage Objectives 

One of the common preschool objectives, not discussed directly so far 
in this report, is the development of a positive self-image in the children. 
Most preschools try to promote a favorable self-image by letting the child 
gain ‘ ‘ success through experience. ’ ’ In preschools for middle class chil- 
dren, such experiences, related only indirectly to language through con- 
versation practice, will stress such practices as art work; clay, sand, and 
wood work ; and indoor play with toys. However, the inclusion of planned 
language instruction in the preschool curriculum need not work against 
developing a feeling of worth in children; rather, such small-group in- 
struction helps to build the feeling through the individual attention it 
permits the teacher to give. Moreover, as the child’s power in language 
grows, his confidence grows as well. 

Every minute the teacher spends in the preschool classroom is expen- 
sive, and activities chosen must use teacher time to maximum advantage. 
In preschools for the disadvantaged, those activities which do not con- 
tribute directly to the concentration on language need to be carefully 
evaluated in terms of their contribution to the total program. Every 
decision to add or subtract an activity or classroom facility is a matter 
of weighing what is being sacrificed against what is to be gained. Chil- 
dren enjoy playing with trucks and tractors, sawing wood, randomly 
stacking pieces of wood as high as possible, and putting paint onto paper ; 
but when the same minutes could be spent working increasingly difficult 
puzzles, doing creative role play and dramatics, working under super- 
vision with form boards, listening to literature read by the teacher, or 
looking at books, any estimate of the relative value of the former activities 
must change. Not all activities which contribute to language development 
need be formally structured, but all should have a clearcut purpose if 
learning time is to be used to advantage. If a child lacks a home environ- 
ment which prepares him for school, the period he spends in preschool, 
whether it is eight weeks or one year, is too short. To spend that time in 
any but the most important activities developing any but the most impor- 
tant skills is expensive, undesirable, and unwise. 

Summary 

The preschool period may be the best time to educate the disadvan- 
taged. Preschools for disadvantaged children are an established part of 
society’s total educational effort in many parts of the country. The work 






that preschools are currently doing is laudable and wholly constructive. 
But it is a new effort and much is yet to be learned. Some things are 
known, however, and might be summarized as follows: 

— The average disadvantaged child is probably doomed to failure in 
present elementary and secondary school if efforts are not made to 
overcome the results of his home and neighborhood environments. 

— The disadvantaged child, if he is to be competitive when he enters 
school, must have developed to the highest level possible the basic 
skills of communication. 

— The greatest deficit, and threat to academic achievement, of the dis- 
advantaged child is his retardation in the development of language 
and conceptual skills. 

— The preschool curriculum designed for average and gifted children 
is often too broad in its range of objectives and needs to be modified 
for a greater concentration on the essential skills of language and 
conceptualization. 
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— The preschool must offer disadvantaged children cultural experi- 
ences which the low socioeconomic environment of the children can- 
not provide. But such experiences must offer practice in perceptual 
discrimination, conceptualization, and expression. 

— The preschool must provide for disadvantaged children direct in- 
struction to bring them to the level of average middle class children 
in a very short time. 

— Selected experiences provide practice in existing skills. Direct in- 
struction introduces and provides practice in new skills. 



Elementary* 

According to scores in academic potential and reading readiness tests, 
the gap between disadvantaged and middle class children is at its smallest 
when both groups enter school. This gap, however, widens as the two 
groups progress in school. The basic problem in educating disadvantaged 
children of elementary school age is that schools have been unable to 
overcome this initial handicap and, as a result, the gap becomes more 
pronounced and the problem more difficult to solve each year the children 
are in school. 

Teaching disadvantaged children would be easier and more consonant 
with the normal elementary school curriculum if they had the preschool 
experience envisioned in the previous chapter of this report. Despite 
encouraging signs, however, preschool programs are not yet geared to 
the intensive program that will place disadvantaged children coming to 
elementary school on an equal educational plane with disadvantaged 
children. Task Force members are aware of the enormity of the problem 
of effecting such a program yet, they believe that to plan for less is a 
failure in educational commitment. 

Another initial problem facing elementary schools is that many states 
do not have kindergartens, much less preschool programs. As a result, 
the burden of educating the disadvantaged child falls upon the elemen- 
tary school and more specifically upon the primary levels of these schools. 
Within the elementary schools then, it is clear that the most critical school 
years are on the primary (K-3 or 1-3) school level. 

Children entering the upper elementary grades already behind in 
reading, oral language, and writing start with an extreme handicap. 
Their situation becomes more desperate and more difficult to cope with 
on each succeeding grade level. In many areas a majority of students in 
secondary schools read on an elementary school level. With present 
knowledge and techniques of reading, schools find it extremely difficult 
to bring such students up to their potential grade level ability. This 
progression of difficulty and failure by so many disadvantaged students 
illustrates the importance of elementary school language programs. 

Task Force observers were impressed with a number of elementary 
school programs. Nevertheless, social and technical pressures of our 



* The observations in this chapter are based largely on 91 reports from observers 
of 60 different programs. 
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society dictate that far more be done. Elementary schools for disadvan- 
taged children must concentrate on those skills most necessary for school 
and social success. Not because of parochial interest does this report of 
the NOTE recommend the basic skills of reading, oral language, and 
writing — such a recommendation is made because children can achieve 
little other academic success without these skills. 



Goals and Objectives of Program 

Children from areas of economic poverty come to school with many 
deficiencies. These seem to fall into three general areas: (1) Conceptual 
development, (2) Language facility, and (3) Self-concept. These defi- 
ciencies put the child of poverty at a disadvantage in a school curriculum 
designed for middle class children. In deciding on the overall objectives 
for their program, schools are faced with two alternatives. They can, 
through extensive preschool work, change the children before the children 
enter school, or they can change the school to teach the children they 
have — not the children they might like to have. Project visits reveal that 
most effective school systems are using a combination of the approaches. 
They are seeking to eliminate early as many problems which beset the 
the disadvantaged child as they can and to develop, at the same time, a 
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school program which will make the most effective use of the positive 
academic potential the children possess. 

One common goal of virtually every project visited was to reduce 
class size. When classes are small, problems of discipline diminish, each 
student receives greater attention, a creative environment is easier to 
achieve, and work can be flexible. Most teachers interviewed felt that 
fifteen students is a good class size ; supervisors see twenty or twenty- 
five as a more realistic figure. The aim is tc schedule enough students to 
allow for interaction and cross-stimulus, but not so many that individu- 
ality is drowned. 

Another common goal of the programs visited was to improve reading 
and language skills. Full commitment to this objective will require that 
every student raise his skills to expectations based on his age, grade, and 
intelligence. 

The objectives of at least one elementary program visited concentrate 
on the strengths of the students. Much attention is given to the usual 
reading, writing, and spelling skills, but on a creative, individual basis 
rather than in remedial drill or intensive instruction. 

The stated objectives of other programs are often highly structured, 
with drill and repetition as the basic methods. Some teachers feel that 
overlearning is the only way to overcome such problems as poor speech 
patterns or poor usage. Because the problem of this approach seems to 
be that of student motivation, only an exceptional teacher can succeed. 




Characteristics of Students 

The following were named by teachers and administrators as some of 
the characteristics of elementary students from disadvantaged back- 
grounds : 

. . . language retardation 

. . . lack of experiences needed for academic learning 
. . . inability to postpone immediate satisfaction for longer term goals 
. . . aggressive behavior 
. . . lack of time concept 

. . . tendency to be slow in learning and a need to pursue one idea at 
a time 

. . . lack of interest in academic achievement 
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. . . inability to generalize 

. . . social dialects that strongly differ in structure, style, and vocab- 
ulary from informal, standard English 
. . . lack of self-concept and feeling of being unable to succeed 
. . . feeling of rejection by society 

By no means did Task Force visits substantiate all of the above charac- 
teristics. Nevertheless, it is important that the objectives of a program be 
based on the characteristics typical of the students involved. The pro- 
gram can then be built around their strengths and weaknesses. 

Organization and Staffing 

Most of the elementary schools visited do not have organizational or 
staffing plans markedly different from those of conventional schools. A 
few programs have attempted different plans, however, and the following 
organizational and staffing practices were observed in one or more 
projects and seem to have promising qualities. 

Ungraded Programs. The concept of an ungraded program was 
well established in last century’s one-room schoolhouse. It has been re- 
cently rejuvenated and is now one of the “ newest” curriculum ideas. In 
the ungraded program, pupils move from level to level when they are 
ready as opposed to when a graded curriculum dictates. Such programs 
claim to put the child “where he is and where he can grow at his own 
ra ie,” a particular help to disadvantaged children. Following is a de- 
scription of one ungraded elementary program that was observed. 

. . . After leaving an already established preschool program, the children in this 
school district begin their elementary school work in an ungraded program until 
they learn to read at a level determined by standardized tests. It may be as 
long as two years for some students, no longer than a year for others. After 
the child reaches a level of achievement equivalent to that of the normal second 
grade, he enters a second nongraded block which encompasses normal achieve- 
ment through the fourth grade. After the fourth grade, children proceed into 
the usual graded elementary program. The rationale for this program is that 
under such a system every child entering fifth grade enters at the proper reading 
level. The school district hopes that such a system will eliminate the failure- 
built-on failure situation of disadvantaged children who have been passed from 
grade to grade without having achieved the proper knowledge and skills. The 
hope is that once students are “on the right track,” they can progress at 
regular rates. 

Although relatively few ungraded programs were seen, their potential 
seems worthy of further investigation by teachers and administrators. 
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Another program observed handled differently the problem, of promo- 
tion of children not ready i.r the work in the next grade. This program 
created a Junior First Grade which acted as s buffer zone between kinder- 
garten and regular first grade. The class was made up of children who 
were judged by their kindergarten teachers to be unprepared for the 
work in regular first grade classes. Junior First Grade classes are small ; 
individual attention is possible; and some students leave Junior First 
Grade for second grade while the others move into regular first grade 
classes. 

Divided Day. One commonly used method of organizing the 
school day to increase the amount of individual attention given to stu- 
dents is the divided day. The class is divided roughly into two parts, 
often on the basis of reading ability, one group coming early and the 
other staying late. In one program observed, half the students in the 
first and second grades attend school from 9 :00 a.m. to 2 :00 p.m. The 
other half attend from 10:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. In a class of thirty stu- 
dents, the teacher spends one hour a day with each segment as a class 
of only fifteen, rather than thirty, students. 

Such provisions to assure closer relationships and individual attention 
for each child seem particularly vital in work with the disadvantaged. 

Class Size. Although some observers noted elementary classes 
with thirty or more students, Task Force members observed a definite 
trend in programs for the disadvantaged to have considerably smaller 
classes. In many programs classes of fifteen to seventeen students Avere 
not uncommon. Task Force observers were requested to note the number 
of students in attendance in the classes visited. The average was 23.1, 
excluding one class of 200 children watching a film. There is, of course, 
the possibility that classes were larger but that students were absent 
or had dropped out by the April- June visits. One fact that disturbed 
observers was the dropout rate among elementary students in certain 
states. In some areas of the country, little attention was paid to the lack 
of school attendance by young children of certain minority groups. Mis- 
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sissippi school officials, for example, pointed out that there is no compul- 
sory attendance law in their state. 

One important point should be made regarding class size. Small class 
size, in itself, does not automatically assure better learning experiences. 
If an elementary teacher uses the same techniques and the same assign- 
ments with a class of fifteen as opposed to a class of thirty, little or no 
increase in learning will result. However, the opportunities that a small 
class provides to work in individual instruction justifies lowering class 
size. 
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Reading Ciinics. District organization of elementary reading clin- 
ics generally took one of two forms: (1) Early intervention when first 
grade children, by their performance during prognosis, indicate probable 
difficulty in learning to read. In one program such ^students received 
clinical help in the form of compensatory experiences three times a week, 
in groups of four, for one-half hour periods. (2) Later intervention 
when students in grades 3 to 6 are obviously behind in their reading 
skills. Under such intervention retarded readers in grades 4 to 
6 were given clinical instruction in groups of four, twice a week, for 
one hour. 

Separation by Sex. One interesting organizational pattern ob- 
served in two schools was the division of elementary classes into separate 
classes for boys and girls at both upper elementary levels and the junior 
high levels. One elementary school principal in a highly disadvantaged 
area where classroom discipline is a severe problem felt that separation 
by sex was one very helpful way of handling discipline. Since observa- 
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tion of this kind was limited to two schools, it can only be said that such 
organization appeared to be working for the schools involved. 

Specialized Personnel. Providing specialized personnel to assist 
teachers and children was a fairly common practice in the programs 
visited. The practice serves a number of purposes: inservice education, 
individualized teaching, release of teachers for intensive teaching, atten- 
tion of individual needs in speech, and the involvement of parents in the 
education of children. Sometimes the service of specialized personnel is 
provided in lieu of reduced class size ; more often it is in recognition of 
the need for specialized assistance of children and teachers. The following 
descriptions will indicate the range and diversity of specialized personnel 
that work directly with the teacher or the students. 

1) A Remedial Reading Teacher is assigned to each of the elementary 
schools in the district. This teacher teaches three classes of ten chil- 
dren during th/e morning and works with homeroom teachers during 
the afternoon. Teachers are chosen not only for their professional 
competence in reading but also for their ability to work with people. 
This arrangement is designed to improve the teaching of reading to 
all students, not only to help thirty or fifty of the lowest. 

2) A Reading Improvement Teacher is assigned to give teachers assist- 
ance in preparing reading lessons. She visits classes during the week 
and teaches nine student classes twice a week. The remainder of her 
time is spent in preparation and work with teachers. Students who 
scoije extremely low in reading tests are referred to a Correctional 
Reading Teacher. Class size is kept to a maximum of ten students 
so that intensive remedial instruction is possible. 




3) A Supernumerary Primary Teacher works within one school. This 
teacher is used to supplement the regular elementary program by 
visiting each primary classroom on a schedule to read to the class 
and to stimulate the children to speak clearly and listen attentively. 
Because this person is highly qualified and experienced, her example 
may constitute a form of informal inservice education for regular 
teachers. 
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4) A Cultural Improvement Teacher is hired in one large school to 
devote half time to music and half time to providing a program of 
cultural experiences for children, including field trips to art centers, 
museums, zoos, and the theater. 
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5) An Academic Improvement Teacher is available to take half a class 
while the regular teacher keeps the remainder. Both teachers can 
then work with only fifteen children rather than thirty. 

6) Supportive Teachers are hired by one school to release the teacher 
for remedial instruction. These teachers are available to take a 
teacher’s class so that the teacher can work with a small group of 
students requiring help. The theory is that the teacher of the class 
knows students and their problems best. 

7) A Consultant, specially trained and with much experience in dis- 
advantaged areas, moves from school to school and spends from a 
week to a month in each of the compensatory schools. This teacher 
gives demonstration lessons and helps teachers with whatever prob- 
lems they might have. 








8) Speech Therapists under the direction of the speech department of a 
local college are used in one school system. These speech teachers are 
assigned to one school one day a week for eleven weeks. Bach teacher 
is able to work with an entire class for one half hour a week. 

9) Another school system uses a Speech Improvement Teacher who 
visits selected classes and attempts to improve children’s diction, 
usage, and speech. The classroom teacher audits the class from the 
rear of the room and makes notes of those children who need special 
attention from her during the course of regular classwork. Follow-up 
suggestions and additional materials provided by this type of speech 
teacher can be helpful to the classroom teacher. 




10) Parent Aides are used in many projects. It is felt that hiring local 
people serves to free the teacher from many of the routine, non- 
instructional tasks of the classroom, and to help parents and those 
with whom they associate in the community to understand what the 
school is doing. 

Practices and Methods 

This section contains only a selection of the many practices and 
methods observed on the elementary school level. Classroom practices in 
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programs for the disadvantaged reflect sharply conflicting attitudes to 
rigidity and permissiveness, to structure and nonstructure. They reflect, 
too, wide use of practices and methods based on commercial materials of 
instruction. In general, they imply markedly different philosophies, and 
varying degrees of knowledge and understanding of the needs, both 
social and academic, of the disadvantaged. 

One extremely encouraging sign to Task Force observers was the con- 
siderable freedom given to most teachers, school administrators, and cur- 
riculum planners to evolve practices and methods that might be helpful 
to the disadvantaged child. In numerous interviews such educators stated 
that the only really severe handicap toward experimentation and change 
was the lack of funds. Nevertheless, the freedom to try something 
different did exist in most school districts. Using different teaching mate- 
rials or methods does not necessarily result in better instruction, but 
meaningful experimentation helps to avoid complacency and stagnation. 
Since most disadvantaged students completing their elementary school 
education are not performing at a normal level of academic expectation, 
it is obvious that much of the elementary program needs revision. And it 
will be only through such revision that progress will be made. 

Some teachers working in schools with a preponderance of dis- 
advantaged children report that the approved district course of study 
or curriculum guide is unrealistic for the abilities and interests of their 
students. Such guides are normally written with the advantaged child 
in mind. Strong effort is needed to convince school authorities of the 
need to design specific programs for the disadvantaged. 




Reading. It is not within the scope or intent of this report to 
discuss the numerous controversies about methods of teaching reading. 
Such controversies are adequately covered in professional journals. 
Most schools visited used some form of a basal reader ; others were using 
such approaches as Words in Color, i.t.a., Phonovisual, Language Expe- 
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rience, and individualized reading programs. Each approach will be 
discussed briefly, but its success or lack of success for use with dis- 
advantaged children cannot be finally assessed in a one to three day 
visit. They are not the only approaches to teaching reading, but they 
are those observed by Task Force members. 




i.t.a. The Initial Teaching Alphabet or Augmented Roman Al- 
phabet consists of a phonemic alphabet containing forty-four symbols. 
Each symbol represents one of the sounds in the English language. 
The Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, i.t.a. program was of particular interest 
to the Task Force since most of the students in the program were dis- 
advantaged. The program has been in operation for two years, and the 
district’s assessment of its value is indicated by the recent announcement 
that i.t.a. would be used in an increased number of the primary classes 
in the school district. Fifteen teachers were initially recruited to teach 
this new method of reading. 

The test results of the Bethlehem project appear impressive. Accord- 
ing to the latest published results of i.t.a. 1 and t.o. (traditional orthog- 
raphy) in the second year of school, some 25 percent of the i.t.a.-taught 
population are reading materials at 3-2 or above levels while none of the 
t.o.-trained population are in material of this difficulty level. Whether 
this is because of the success of i.t.a. or because students under t.o. 
instruction were not taught reading skills beyond their grade level is 
not known. 




1 i.t.a. bulletin (Initial Teaching Alphabet Publications, Inc.), 2, 4 (Summer 
1965). 






The Phonovisual Method. This method offers a structured ap- 
proach to phonics instruction. It was observed in city schools in the 
East, where it is widely used. 

The Phonovisual Method features the sequential introduction of 
sounds and the use of reading charts and games centered on this pre- 
scribed sequence. Ordinarily, it is taught separately from the basal 
reader. Since the basal reader is used for silent and oral reading, the 
basM teacher’s manual is not used for phonics instruction. 

On Phonovisual Consonant and Vowel Charts, consonants and vowels 
are arranged in order of sounds and voiced equivalents. The Charts, 
unlik .t.a., do not attempt to present all sounds, but merely include the 
souna and letters most often used. 

Words in Color. This program is an attempt to show phonetic 
patterns through color patterns. Children are expected to work out 
words for themselves after a very limited amount of instruction. The 
materials consist of a series of charts on which vowels, consonants, vowel 
sounds, and consonant blends are depicted in many colors. 

The Language-Experience Method. This method is based on the 
idea that reading should not be taught in isolation but should be based 
on the language experience of the child. Individual and class experiences 
are recorded, and children learn to read about what they have done in 
the classroom. 




Class Activities in Reading. The following descriptions will give 
some indication of specific classroom activities in reading that were 
observed by Task Force members. 



1) Grade 1 . . . The class activity was a demonstration of Dialog I — 
a programed phonics series. Children follow directions of a taped 
voice this particular lesson on “s” and “t. ” Demonstration in- 
volved written and oral participation. After the demonstration, the 
children used their skill in phonics to “unlock” several words that 
the teacher wrote on the boa r d. Using the word splash, children 
spelled for us mash, lash, flash. The teacher, when asked her opinion 
of Dialog, seemed to think the voice on the recorder did not pronounce 
beginning sounds properly. She seemed to think a local voice should 
be used. 



2) Grade 3 ... A discussion was in progress about a story which had 
been previously read, “Mr. Myrtle.” The class had to recall the 
sequence of events in the story. The teacher then led the discussion 
to value judgments such as the virtues of the characters in the 
story. 

3) Grades 4-5 . . . The emphasis was on phonics — sounding out the 
words— giving the meaning and using the word in a sentence. Chil- 
dren seemed interested and obviously knew basic phonic rules. 

4) A Book Club was observed in the upper grade levels of an all-girl 
elementary school. Children seemed highly motivated, and all had 
brbught at least one book with them that they were currently reading. 
The group had just finished Little Women, and three girls had 
started a project making a mosaic depicting several characters from 
the book. Each week girls submit a poster concerning reading, and 
the best poster wins a prize — a book. The winning girl received a 
copy of Ilcidi, the next book to be read. The teacher spent a large 
part of the period talking about the Swiss items she had brought 
with her. These were passed around. The girls seemed very anxious 
to read the book by the time she had finished. 

5) One school developed what is termed a home library, a collection of 
children’s books from which the children may borrow books to take 
home and keep as long as they like. The object is to make children 
and parents aware of the importance of books and to help foster a 
positive attitude toward reading. According to classroom teachers, 
this is the most popular feature of the program. Though return and 
control of books is relatively free, few books are lost or stolen. Since 
lower class homes typically have few books, such lending libraries 
are widely used by children. 
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6) In another school visited the librarian meets with a group of parents, 
discusses books the children may bring with them. Since many 
parents want to help their children, these practices should benefit all 

concerned. 

Most programs in reading for the disadvantaged seem not to differ 
appreciably from those that would be seen in a school for advantaged 
children. This is particularly unfortunate because so much of the reading 
taught in regular programs is oriented toward a completely different 
social experience. Too fev reading books, particularly basal readers, 
center on the interests of the urban child. Despite the increasing numbers 
of Americans who now live in urban centers,- most reading material for 
primary children is based on suburban or farm life. Another common 
complaint is that in the past no basal reader and few other elementary 
readers showed Negroes and whites together. Some attempts to change 
this have been made. In at least one major reading series, the newly- 
appearing Negro children act and talk like the golden-haired, suburban 
members of the middle class. One gets the feeling that the illustrators 
were merely asked to “color their faces black. 

Certain cautions should be observed in preparing urban-centered 
material for disadvantaged children. Showing a picture of a white 
policeman with the caption “The policeman is my friend” may draw 
a reaction from the. Negro children in Harlem or in Philadelphia, Missis- 
sippi, quite different from that naturally expected by a middle class 
white teacher. Observers frequently noticed such unrealistic, middle 

class based material. . 

Oral Language. When oral work in language was observed, it 

was in activities such as class discussion, dramatics, puppetry, and story- 
telling Most of the elementary programs were doing work in oral 
language, but much of it was unstructured. Little work, for example, 
was" done in analyzing the oral language difficulties and deficiencies of 
students and developing specific programs to correct these problems. 
One of the most discouraging aspects of Task Force visits was, on the 
one hand, the acknowledgment by administrators and teachers of the 
severe language development problems of their students, and on the 
other hand the lack of any consistent effort to determine and solve these 
problems. Even the talking and discussing often were done more by the 

teacher than by the student. 

The following items show some, specific examples of the work that 
was observed in oral language : 

Tn a first grade class, e».plm.sis was on oral speaking and discussion. A largo 

chart showed a park with several children in it doing many things. The chart 
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elicited much discussion. The teacher then demonstrated how one supplementary 
seiies of books was used. A small group read aloud or said the same words as 
were in the book. The book is designed in such a way that children easily see 
and readily adopt a pattern. (Example. I saw 1 white duck. He followed me 
home. I saw 2 pink ponies. They followed me home, etc). 

. . . Hand puppets, flannel board figures, and other objects are used to reinforce 
dramatic activities and to allow the children to project themselves into charac- 
ters of fantasy. The puppets are simple, made of brown paper sacks with faces 
painted and yarn glued on for hair. Teachers report that this kind of activity 
is most successful if the children have the opportunity to rehearse several times 
by themselves to experiment with the puppets and their characters. 

. . . Another very successful language experience was a “movie” made of a roll 
of paper on a frame that is about 24" wide. The paper is turned or rolled from 
the top to go in one direction and from the bottom to go in the opposite direction. 
The children paint, sketch,. or draw pictures of a sequence of events of a trip they 
have taken or of any experience that is common to the group. Each child may 
narrate the illustration he has created. At times one child may be asked to 
narrate a series of pictures to strengthen his ability to recall and discuss a 
sequence. 

. . . The administrator of this program stated that he thought improvement in 
speech and speaking habits was very important to the educational success of the 
students. Because such students are nonverbal, they need special assistance with 
their English speech habits. He recommends intensive work by each teacher on 
speech. He wants each teacher to stimulate the imagination of the students and 
try to make them aware of the world about them. He tries to communicate to all 
teachers the necessity of motivating the students in this manner. 

... The use of speech teachers to come into elementary classrooms and help with 
the speech problems of the class was observed in three programs. Such a teacher 
operates in the manner of the art or music teacher who visits a class on specific 
occasions to work with the pupils. In one large city program, speech therapists 
are assigned to a school one day a week for eleven weeks. In 1964 the program 
was limited to the second grade. Interestingly, the program is now being moved 
down into the kindergarten and first grade in the belief that many problems 
are better prevented than corrected later. 

Dialect. Teachers generally conducted class work on nonstandard 
dialect informally. If any conscious approach to problems of dialect 
was taken, it was usually either a teach-by-example approach, emphasiz- 
ing the importance of teachers speaking standard English, or a correc- 
tion of student errors. Observers noted a tendency for teachers to ask 
students using a nonstandard dialect for the * * proper * * way of saying 
a word or phrase. 

Some teachers were concerned about the possible conflict between the 
school language and the home language. They pointed out the problems 
of teaching an additional dialect in a manner that will not produce a 
home-school conflict. In teaching a second dialect, it is important to help 
the pupil understand that he may speak freely one way at home and to 
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his friends but that there is another language he uses in the school. 
Frank discussion of the problem of dialects and the usefulness of 
learning the local prestige dialect, or in the words of the Negro student, 
“the Man’s” language is essential. Further discussion of this point is 
made in W alter Loban’s comments in Part III. 

Although some teachers believe that the student’s dialect should be 
fully accepted in school, the general feeling is that some work in standard 
English is necessary for greater social and job mobility by disadvantaged 
students with a strong regional or racial dialect. Methods used in teach- 
ing a second dialect cannot succeed without strong rapport between 
teacher and student. Otherwise, natural resistance can be expected when 
teachers attempt to teach a student a dialect he is unlikely to use at 
home or with his friends. The following description is of a class that 
appears to have achieved this necessary rapport in work with language 
and dialect. 

. . . The teacher had obviously done work with the class regarding dialect prob- 
lems. When students were reading and one made a particularly apparent error 
in enunciation, she would ask the class for the proper way to say the word. One 
boy who was struggling to read also had to practice saying his 1 * w J 7 sound. He 
tried and tried and only with great difficulty produced an acceptable sound. 
Interestingly enough, the students did not resent this type of correction and 
indicated that they were aware of their speech problems, to the extent that the 
teacher had pointed them out, The attitude of the students regarding their 
school work, and in this case their dialect problems, was extremely wholesome. 
Also, this class had a mixture of Negro and non-Negro students, including one 
gypsy. 

Composition. Composition was subordinated to reading instruction 
in virtually all of the programs visited. Several programs visited have 
adopted a noncritical approach to composition evaluation. Because 
academic work is, in many ways, a foreign experience to disadvantaged 
children, any form of criticism (especially of the red pencil type) was 
felt to be detrimental to motivation because it might inhibit more than 
it would help. As a result, such programs feature noncriticism; any- 
thing the student produces is acceptable. Ways of criticizing in a posi- 
tive manner can be developed so that teachers need not accept just 
‘ ‘ anything. ’ ’ 

In one program using a noncritical approach, the teacher returns the 
papers to the children only after he has compiled lists of spelling words 
and grammatical points for the following week’s work. Another teacher 
uses essentially the same approach, but goes further; he has individu- 
alized spelling instruction and compiles each student’s spelling lesson 
entirely from the misspelled words in his writing. 
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Some teachers stress “gentle” evaluation of composition; teachers 
quietly point out strengths and weaknesses. They feel there is merit in 
helping pupils through a constructive approach to criticism. In addition 
to stressing the strengths of a pupil, the teacher tries to suggest ways in 
which other aspects of composition can be strengthened. These need 
not involve the red pencil approach. 

The Treanor Composition Program was observed in one school. The 
Treanor program is carefully structured, using a vocabulary building 
approach to various facets of teaching writing. Much drill is required, 
and it is not unusual to have each child repeat a phrase, a sentence, or 
a series of sentences in order to fix one idea. The overlearning seems 
to be a very helpful method to use with children who come to school 
with limited oral patterns of family speech. 

The written phase of the program as it is practiced in the school 
observed seemed weaker than the oral portion. There was little evidence 
of written composition. One teacher reported that one pupil had made 
several copies of letter before he produced a perfect one. 

Visits indicated that stress is often placed upon the relationship of 
written expression to experiences. As a result, teachers take a careful 
look at all possible facets of student experience as motivation for written 
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expression. Work in such areas as poetry, ballads, and tall tales stimu- 
lated some interesting and exciting contributions from pupils. Teachers 
must select appropriate examples for motivating pupils. 

One common practice includes the use of photographs of local land- 
marks, paintings, sculpture, and personal experience as writing stimu- 
lants. In general the stress in composition programs for elementary 
schools seems to be on the written expression of experience, because it 
is felt that this approach aids in developing greater self-awareness as well 
as facility with words. 

Listening Skills. The English teaching profession has become in- 
creasingly aware of the need for and the importance of listening skills. 
Several school districts are attempting to identify certain necessary skills 
and to provide activities which will foster growth in these areas. A 
common reason cited for such activities is the high noise level in many 
of the children’s homes and the resulting shutting out of sounds by 
children. The art of questioning certainly plays an important role in 
these activities, although there is a great need to review the kinds of 
questions that are asked of pupils. 

One school district has designed a series of lessons presenting a 
variety of activities for listening to be used in the study centers in the 
primary classrooms. They use many approaches to motivation for listen- 
ing as well as a variation in the method for child responses. These 
materials were considered only a beginning in this type of activity. 

A number of teachers reported that “listening centers” provide a 
good means of furthering skill in listening. A listening center normally 
consists of a tape recorder or phonograph fitted with six to ten ear- 
phones. The material used may be either commercial recordings of music 
or stories or tape recordings made by the teacher. Older elementary 
children can, of course, operate the machines without help, but a teacher 
aide often has this responsibility in the primary grades. Another advan- 
tage of listening centers is the teacher’s being freed to work with fewer 
children while the center is being used. 

Dramatic Activities. Dramatic activities can be valuable aspects 
of the elementary school program. They have an important byproduct 
in that they are not only excellent expressive activities but also an 
effective means of developing listening skills in children. A child will 
usually pay close attention to his classmate who is playing the role of 
“mommy,” of “teacher,” or of another child. When he performs for 
his classmates, he usually is performing fairly close to the level of his 
peers, whereas the teacher may perform (as when reading a story) far 
above their level. 



Task Force observers saw the following dramatic activities: 



. . . The classes divide into groups, produce short plays (e.g., ‘ 1 The Grasshopper 
and the Ant”), and perform them for the class and a tape recorder. The class 
goes over the tapes and evaluates the performance, voice inflections, pronuncia- 
tions, etc. 

This project was designed to encourage speaking — especially emphasizing 
phrases (due to emphasis on phonics in other programs) through the use of 
dramatic activity. The tape recorder is the principal factor here. The teacher 
reads sections of the playlet on tape; then children read each one aloud. After 
this, children rehearse the playlet in small groups, before classroom performance 
and tape recording. Children, under teacher guidance, then evaluate points such 
as pronunciation, diction, inflection, etc. 

As the observers entered the classroom, the children and three teachers were 
getting ready to practice their play based on the story, “Bremen Town Musi- 
cians.” There were two basic groups of students: (1) the players on the stage 
and (2) the chorus sitting by the piano. 

The stage had simple props that served the basic purpose of helping the audi- 
ence and players imagine they were with the Bremen Town Musicians. Props on 
the stage consisted of a living room scene with table and chairs and, next to this, 
the yard with a tree around which the “animals” danced. 

Perhaps the most impressive feature of this dramatic presentation was the 
relative freedom which the students obviously felt. They knew there were limita- 
tions to behavior, but they also knew that they had freedom that would not be 
evident in a regular classroom. The students could talk out loud and choose to 
participate or not to participate, as did the boy with the rooster mask. 

Field Trips. Field trips and cultural experiences play a large 
role in most primary school programs visited. Such activities serve as 
writing and speaking stimuli, as an excellent exercise in acculturation, 
and are among priority items in most plans for program expansion. 

Many elementary programs visited stressed firsthand experiences. 
Pupils can be expected to have difficulty in thinking and speaking if 
they must bare their thoughts and speech on an extremely limited range 
of experiences. Teachers interviewed by one Task Force member agreed 
that much growth in oral and written language resulted from the exten- 
sion of experiences on field trips. Particularly noted was a growth of 
vocabulary. These teachers also felt that some pupils exhibited new 
interest in school and as a result there were fewer discipline problems. 
Pupils not only discussed the trips in class but also dictated or wrote 
stories about their experiences. Discussion was not limited to the class- 
room but continued on the playground and at home. 

After such trips pupils not only discussed what they had seen and 
done in class, but also dictated or wrote stories, discussed them with their 
peers on the playground, and related them to their families. They ap- 
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peared to have a better feeling about themselves when they could make 
an oral or written response to their experience. 

In one program the teacher took pictures of the activities on the 
trip, so that only faces showed. Then a guessing game was conducted 
with the children attempting to guess the activity in the picture solely 
from the faces. 

Field trips in the classroom are also being widely employed. Chicken 
incubators, class pets, and collections of rocks, insects, and other new 
objects can add much to the overall classroom environment. Whenever 
possible, many teachers coordinate such activities with the reading 
material or teaching units being used. Observations revealed many 
other classroom experiences which enriched the language background of 
the pupils. At primary levels some children were cooking pudding, 
making chocolate milk, making butter, and preparing jello. Their re- 
marks and conversation showed an awareness of taste, color, texture, 
touch, and odor. They used such words as bubbly, thick , hot, and cold. 

Trips to airports, fire stations, farms, etc., are regarded by teachers 
as stimulants for discussion, reading, and writing. One wonders, how- 
ever, if a child living in Lower East Side in New York City with its 
variety of racial and religious people, stores, houses, and home situations 
has fewer experiences than an 4 advantaged* * child living in a suburban 
community. 




Parent Involvement. School administrators often stressed the need 
to involve the parents of the disadvantaged child in the school program. 
Without parental cooperation, the work of the school can be difficult. 
Despite wide agreement on the necessity of parental involvement in 
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school activities, there was a split among administrators on the advisa- 
bility of such programs. Some administrators claim high success in 
parent participation in school programs; others state that the parents 
in their area are reluctant to come to the school and that many students 
do not live w r ith their parents. Not surprisingly, schools yvith high parent 
involvement attempt to fit programs to parental schedules, constantly 
keeping the parents informed of school activities, and in some cases 
even providing baby sitting services at the school. 

Certainly parents visiting school need a genuine feeling of welcome 
by teachers and administrators. Parent group meetings should provide 
specific, helpful ways that parents can aid their children. In one parent 
participation program, parents are invited to school every Friday to learn 
what is happening in school and to help teachers prepare materials, 
Several projects hire parent aides, to help them understand what the 
school is doing as well as to assist the classroom teacher. 

Materials 

Books. Disadvantaged children own few books. Since students 
from disadvantaged families have limited chances to own books, book 
distribution usually takes the form of library loans. One school allows 
for half of each upper elementary class to be taken to the library once 
a week (by community volunteers) to check out a book. Books are 
read and then briefly reported on orally. Most classroom paperback 
libraries, where available, are available to students for home use. Most 
teachers think that it is important to get books in the children’s homes. 

Good books in adequate quantity are important in developing an 
academic orientation conducive to success in school. Some schools have 
initiated book clubs, in which paperbacks are ordered by the club and 
then bought by children for personal copies. Pride in book ownership 
is an important aim of the club. Another school has approached the 
problem with a key club in which students are given keys when they 
become members, the key symbolizing the importance of reading as a 
“key” to success. Reading parties are held at which parents and children 
celebrate the children’s finishing a book, and the children read to their 
parents. 

Visits revealed that several elementary schools are providing a library 
checkout service for children from disadvantaged families. In one in- 
stance the librarian was conducting meetings to explain to parents the 
purposes of the library, the use of the books, and to introduce to them 
books appropriate for children. 

Visits also reveal many classes without classroom libraries or eom- 
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pletely inadequate collections. Even more disturbing is the lack of school 
libraries. Classroom and school libraries should have the highest priority 
in the school budget. If students are expected to increase their reading 
skills, books must be made readily available to them. 

Audiovisual. Audiovisual equipment and materials seem to be 
both widely used and highly recommended by teachers of the disadvan- 
taged. They stress the abilities to listen and look among the least devel- 
oped by young disadvantaged children. Audiovisual aids, because of their 
novelty and their central focus on a single thing (a screen, a piece of 
sound equipment, the shutting out of other stimuli by darkening a room, 
closing a door), interest students. Photographs in the primary grades 
aid children to relate themselves to the classroom group and the com- 
munity. The use of tape recordings and filmstrips can bring literary 
experiences closer to the child. 

The study center is becoming increasingly more valuable at the 
elementary level. A. study center usually consists of a tape recorder, 
a record player, a filmstrip projector, a small table screen, and a group 
of six to ten sets of earphones. The study center does not require the 
darkening of the room because of the nature of the small screen. A 
combination of these audiovisual machines makes possible a valuable 
lesson with a small group of six to ten children while the teacher works 
elsewhere in the classroom with another group of children. 

The opaque projector is used by a number of teachers who use it 
for one of the following reasons: (1) Illustrations in a book can be 
seen by an entire class. (2) Materials such as magazines, flat pictures, 
and student writings can be used in class discussions. (3) Attention is 
highly focused because many distracting stimuli are eliminated as rooms 
are darkened. (4) Teachers note that slower readers seem less likely to 
feel defeated and less concerned about being singled out for mistakes. 




English as a Second Language. One totally bilingual school was 
visited in an area with an equal proportion of native English- and 
Spanish-speaking children. At each grade level, there are two classes of 
native English speakers and two of native Spanish speakers. 

A team teaching approach is used Each English-speaking teacher 
teaches English vernacular to English-speaking children in the morning 
and English as a second language to Spanish-speaking children in the 
afternoon. Her teammate, in a similar manner, teaches Spanish ver- 
nacular to Spanish speakers in the morning and Spanish as a second 
language to English speakers in the afternoon. In this way, every 
student receives half his elementary school instruction in Spanish and 
half in English. 

All the normal elementary school subjects are included in the cur- 
riculum; the only difference is that they are taught in two languages. 
The basic skills and concepts are introduced in the native language and 
incorporated later into the second language teaching. The idea of the 
school is to develop in the children mastery of two languages, both by 
means of direct teaching and by using them as a medium of instruction 
for all subjects. 

Conclusions 

Few of the elementary school programs for disadvantaged children 
observed by Task Force members differed radically from programs for 
the advantaged student. This is surprising since most teachers and 
administrators when questioned' pointed out some very definite differences 
between the children in their school and advantaged children. 

The NOTE Task Force recommends that, where such differences 
exist, elementary school programs reflect the particular educational 
needs of the disadvantaged student. 

Despite the encouraging work of preschool and kindergarten pro- 
grams, many disadvantaged children entering the first grade are not 
ready to begin a formal reading program. This fact should be recog- 
nized by school authorities so that they can establish special programs 
for these children. Such programs should broaden the children’s back- 
grounds, particularly in language, and lead to greater opportunity for 
success when reading skills are formally taught. Especially, the pro- 
grams need to relate the reading program to the spoken language of the 
children. 

The NOTE Task Force recommends that first grade disadvantaged 
children not ready to enter a formal reading program should he en- 
rolled in an intensive, language-oriented program. 
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Some children above the first grade, even some who have completed 
the special language-oriented program recommended above, will have 
serious difficulties in reading. These problems in reading are unli ely 
to be solved if the child is placed in a regular classroom situation and 
receives little individual attention. 

The NOTE Task Force recommends that disadvantaged elemen- 
tary children with serious deficiencies in reading should be placed 
in a special reading-and-language-centered curriculum taught by 
teachers specially prepared to teach reading in relation to language 
development. 

Ungraded primary programs, such as discussed earlier in this report, 
may suggest one way of grouping children with special problems in 
reading and language development. Ungraded programs seem to possess 
advantages for other disadvantaged children as well. Too often graded 
organization operates as a -mechanism” to keep children from making 
academic progress. Failure is built in since students cannot succeed in 
the work they are required to do in their assigned grade level. E e- 
mentary schools in disadvantaged areas should consider the use of some 
type of nongraded program to overcome this common problem. 

Therefore, the Task Force recommends that teachers and admin- 
istrators consider the questionable effects of the traditional graded 
organization. 

Undoubtedly the socioeconomic environment of the disadvantaged 
child is principally responsible for his educational problems. Regardless 
of how good a school program may be, the child still spends a substantial 
portion of his day in that environment. Any measures than can be taken 
to extend the schools’ influence into that environment will help to make 
the schools’ programs more effective. 

The NOTE Task Force recommends that elementary schools in- 
volve the parents of disadvantaged children in assisting the school 
with its academic program. 

Task Force members realize that the family structure of many dis- 
advantaged groups makes implementation of such a recommendation 
difficult. However this should not deter schools from involving those 
parents who are able to participate. 

Specialists commonly point out that the disadvantaged child ordi- 
narily will find little reading material at home. Unfortunately, this lack 
of books at home is too often not compensated by an abundance of books 
in the school. Many classes visited had either no classroom library or 
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one with an inadequate number of books. Two thirds of the nation’s 
elementary schools are reported to have no school libraries, .'dhough 
no formal attempt was made by the Task Force to describe school library 
facilities, observations substantiate this lack of classroom book collections 
and libraries in elementary schools serving disadvantaged children. Yet 
such facilities are imperative for successful programs in reading. 

The Task Force recommends that every possible effort be made 
to provide good classroom and school libraries for elementary schools 
in disadvantaged areas. 

Combined with the need for more book facilities is a further need for 
imaginative literature. Children’s books of appropriate literary quality 
were seldom found in the schools. Such books should be emphasized 
on all levels of the elementary school program. 

The importance of work in oral language in elementary education 
cannot be overemphasized. Students lacking oral language facility will 
be severely handicapped in their work in reading and writing. 

The Task Force recommends that all elementary schools, but par- 
ticularly those teaching disadvantaged children, reevaluate their pro- 
grams in oral language development. 

Appendix B lists major publications and current research in oral 
language. This work will be of considerable value to those organizing 
and to those teaching in language programs. 
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Secondary* 



Introduction 

Task Force observers visiting secondly programs saw a wide range 
of efforts — ex-Peace Corps workers serving as teacher interns, youth 
projects for potential dropouts, tutorial projects, work oriented cur- 
ricula, a boys’ school training program, and several school study pro- 
grams. Many special projects organized outside the regular secondary 
school framework were novel, and much of their work appeared promis- 
ing. Few of these imaginative experiences appeared in public schools, 
however. Much of the work in programs undertaken within schools 
seemed repetitive, questionably relevant, and insubstantial. Literature, 
when taught, was often found in commonly used anthologies of selections 
inappropriate to the interests and reading abilities of the students. 
Attempts to teach the intricacies of traditional grammar to students 
several years behind in reading skills occurred frequently. Few secondary 
schools observed had developed a program that recognized the needs of 
their students. Few had any well-defined objectives. Many secondary 
schools were providing experience in oral language, but little of it 
appeared helpful or professionally sound. 

Although students within many classes varied widely in abilities to 
read, write, and speak, observers saw little in the way of individualized 
instruction. One exception was an emphasis on reading laboratories. In 
the best of such programs, students could work at their own level and 
see personal progress. Unfortunately, observers noted that much of the 
material used was of inferior or inappropriate quality. This comment 
was also made of the tapes used in oral language laboratories. 

This pessimistic picture of secondary programs observed was by no 
means true of all schools. Observers were impressed about the work 
done in several secondary schools; some of these schools and their pro- 
gram will be discussed in this section. 

Although observers are critical of the secondary school projects in 
English, they realize that establishing workable programs for these 
students is undoubtedly more difficult than for earlier grade levels. 
Large numbers of students find themselves further and further behind 
in their knowledge and application of the basic skills required in school. 



* The observations in this chapter are based largely on 90 reports from observers 
on 54 separate programs. 
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Whereas most students start elementary school enthusiastically (or at 
the very least neutrally), many a disadvantaged student will enter junior 
high school or high school with several years of failure and frustration 
behind him. He has met with little school success; he is embittered by 
racial and social problems ; he sees few realistic job opportunities ahead. 

ese problems compound the difficulties for secondary schools in dis- 
advantaged areas. Nevertheless, the Task Force believes strongly that a 
more realistic English curriculum, one that specifically attacks the prob- 
lems of failure, bitterness, and bleakness, will do much to alleviate the 
problems of secondary school instruction. Several schools in the most 
difficult areas of the inner city showed observers that secondary English 
programs can be made exciting, challenging, and most important, can 
help to solve the language handicaps of the students. 



Organization and Staffing 

Administrative patterns, school curriculum, and staffing of secondary 
schools in disadvantaged a,reas did not basically differ from such prac- 
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tiees in advantaged schools except perhaps in the size of classes. Nearly 
all of the schools visited had developed some form of homogeneous 
grouping or track system common to advantaged schools. Grouping 
practices were particularly noticeable in remedial reading programs. 
Although schools with homogeneous grouping had provisions for students 
to move from one group to another, it appeared in interviewing teachers 
and administrators that movement to upper tracks seldom happened. 
This may be the result of careful initial screening and proper placement 
of students, or the result of acceptance by teacher and student of the 
grouping classification assigned. 

As in elementary schools, there was a strong attempt at the secondary 
level to reduce class size for disadvantaged students. In interviews both 
administrators and teachers felt that a smaller class size was important 
for successful programs. With smaller classes greater attention can be 
paid to the individual student, for it is then possible for a teacher 
to know all of his students better; and necessary remedial work can be 
done on the basis of individual need. 

Most of the unique organization and staffing practices observed 
occurred outside the classroom. The following programs fall into this 
category and hold particular promise. 

Orientation Program for Incoming Secondary Students 

The transition between elementary and junior high school is frequently 
difficult even for the advantaged child. The problems that many dis- 
advantaged children are likely to have in reading and in lack of overall 
school success undoubtedly cause even greater tensions as they enter the 
strange new world of junior high. Add to that the increasingly common 
situation where the junior high is also the first truly racially integrated 
school the child has attended, and problems increase. The following 
project shows one technique for handling such a situation. 

During the last week in August and the first week in September, 
one school district set up an orientation program for students who would 
be going from an all Negro elementary school to the integrated junior 
high. A note was sent to every Negro family of a sixth grade child 
notifying them of the orientation project and inviting their children 
to participate. Thirty parents accepted, and their children came to each 
of the ten mornings of the project. The purpose of the orientation pro- 
gram was to introduce the children to the junior high program, to meet 
some of the administrators and teachers they would be working with, 
ai d to see the school itself. A Negro teacher whom the sixth graders 
know and a white staff member met the children when they arrived on the 
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first day. The principal welcomed them and spoke about junior high 
life in general, the student body officers answered their questions, and 
some of the teachers with whom they would be working when school 
started talked with the children and gave them an idea of the work 
they would be doing. The guidance counselor met the children informally 
at breaks so that he could get to know them better and told them that 
they should feel free to come to him in the new school if they had any 
problems. The nurse spoke to the girls and the gym teacher to the boys 
on personal hygiene. During the last session, the pupils toured the 
junior high buf fing, met other teachers, and ate a picnic lunch. One 
teacher reported on the outcome : 

It was great! Tensions left, friendliness won over — the shy became relaxed 
and talkative and really participated. A follow-up toward the end of the 
year proved the value of this “special attention.” Those thirty who had 
participated had come so much farther than the seventh graders who hadn’t 
come to the early session . 1 



This type of orientation program is an excellent practice. However, 
it would be expected that those students whose parents encouraged 
them to participate would be the students most likely to adjust and to 
do well in a new school situation. 



V re-High School Educational Centers 

The hypothesis that schools must concentrate solely upon those skills 
and subjects most requiring direct attention in order to achieve im- 
pressive results receives dramatic illustration in five nongraded educa- 
tional centers established for adolescents in one large midwestern city. 
Concentrating on the twelve-to-sixteen-year-olds who seem too mature 
for elementary classrooms but too lacking in language skills to succeed in 
senior high schools, these educational centers provide programs which 
concentrate on language skills, reading, and arithmetic. Virtually all 
other subjects except physical education are eliminated. Boys and girls 
are enrolled for two-hour classes in the three subjects stressed. In 
language, for example, the students engage in planned oral practice, in 
listening activities, and in spelling and writing. Some students remain 
in the special centers for a single year; others may be there for three 
or four. As soon as the young people develop sufficient ability to indicate 
the likelihood that they can succeed in the regular high school, they are 



1 In letter from Bora Baslikis, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
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encouraged to leave the center. By focusing on two or three critical 
areas so as to produce a rapid acceleration in learning in particular 
areas, these educational centers in time should be reporting impressive 
results. Most have been in operation for only two years. 

Tutoring Programs 

Several tutorial programs using secondary students were observed 
by Task Force members. One of those that received high praise was the 
Homework Helper Program operated, by Mobilization for Youth in the 
Lower East Side of New York in cooperation with the city schools. This 
program was designed for children at the elementary grade level who 
need help in their classwork. Tutors are high school upperclassmen 
normally hired to work on a one-to-one basis after school. They are also 
expected to escort the children home after each tutorial session. Work 
is done in several elementary schools, and each school’s program is oper- 
ated by an elementary teacher, designated as Master Teacher. This 
teacher is in charge of supervision and the inservice training of the 
tutors one afternoon a week. 

Task Force members observing the work of the tutors were highly 
impressed with the dedication, rapport, and motivation of both the 
tutors and tutored. Several ”f the tutors displayed an intense drive and 
awE'-’eness of problems the tutored would face if they did not learn 
what was being taught. As a result, the children reacted seriously to 
the efforts of the tutors to advise and teach them. 

Perhaps the following two examples of written work taken from a 
dittoed newspaper from this program will indicate the close ties between 
tutor and tutored in the Homework Helper Program. 



My Npav Year’s Resolutions 
By Belisario Lago 

At. tin* begin ;..g of each year, boys and girls and even grown-ups make 
New Year’s Resolutions. My New Year’s resolutions are: 

1. 1 will obey my mother and father. 

2. I will listen to everything my tutor John tells me. 

My Pupil 

By Ivan Kuslmer, Tutor 

Since coining into this program, I have bad one pupil who has attended 
the homework helper class consistently. This boy is John Delgado, from 
class (i-l . John is a very intelligent, ambitious, and, what is more important, 
serious boy. John has the desire and capacity to learn a great deal and tries 
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very hard. We have covered much ground in math and he has learned some 
very important concepts. In keeping with the Christmas spirit, John and I 
exchanged gifts at Christmas time. He gave me a beautiful cuff links and 
tie clip set. 

I enjoy working with John and only hoi a I can help him. to learn more 
than he has already learned. 

Another tutorial program established cooperatively by Mobilization 
for Youth and the New York City Schools is the Drop-Out Program. 
Unemployed school dropouts are carefully screened, given some training, 
and used as teacher aides at the kindergarten and first grade level. Part 
of the training for the dropouts includes a visit to Brooklyn College 
where some classes are held. In a sense, these potential teacher aides are 
going to college, for they eat with college students, attend classes there, 
and probably for the first time see what college life is generally like. 
This training and their work with students in class have brought about 
several interesting side effects. The coordinator of the program noted 
that several dropouts are now leaving the program to return to school — 
which is one indication that the job has given new direction to their lives. 

At the North Carolina Advancement Schools, eighth grade under- 
achievers, in addition to having their own adult tutor, are given an 
opportunity to tutor fourth and fifth grade students in neighborhood 
schools. The director of the program reports that the experience of 
helping younger children contributes considerably to the adolescent’s 
personal sense of importance. 

Another tutoring program visited was the Volunteer Tutorial Service 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. This program attempts to match a tutor with educa- 
tionally disadvantaged children who are behind in their classwork. The 
following information, used in recruiting volunteer aides, serves as a 
summary of the organization and objectives of the program. 

Volunteer Tutors Needed by Cincinnati Public Schools 

Enjoy the Satisfaction of Tutoring Children Who Need Your Help! 

WHEN are Now until the end of May and again during the next school 

you needed? year. 

HOW OFTEN? Once or twice a week. 

HOW LONG? One hour or longer. 

WHERE are At any one of 2G elementary schools, 

you needed? or at any one of 5 junior high schools. 

WHAT TIME Between 3:30 & 5:00 in the elementary schools, Monday 

of the day? through Thursday. 

Between 6:30 & 8:30 in the junior high schools, Monday 

through Thursday. 
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WHOM WILL 

YOU TUTOR? 



WHAT SUBJECTS 

WILL YOU TUTOR? 



“Educationally disadvantaged” children, who are lacking 
certain advantages other children have: encouragement; 
helpful experiences outside the school (travel, quiet place to 
study, success example to emulate, etc.). These children are 
often behind in their school achievement and may not suc- 
ceed in their classroom work without the help of an inter- 
ested adult who wants to help and can help. 

Beading or arithmetic in the elementary schools. English, 
mathematics, science, social studies, foreign language, and 
other subjects in the junior high schools. 



WHAT CAN YOU DO Give them the extra help they need to succeed in school so 
for these pupils? they will have a chance to become successful citizens later 

in life. 

Eaise their level of self-esteem, aspiration, and motivation 
by setting a good example, offering encouragement, and help- 
ing them become more efficient and self-reliant. 



WHAT SPECIAL 
SKILLS must 

YOU HAVE? 



Nothing special, just an interest in the subject you will 
tutor. You must have a warm and sincere interest in school 
age children. The average high school graduate can help 
these youngsters. 



WHO WILL HELP 
YOU IN THIS 
PROGRAM? 



Each school has a tutoring supervisor who will arrange your 
tutoring schedule. He will provide assistance on what and 
how to teach. Coordinators will help you to improve your 
skills in tutoring when needed. You will be informed of 
your pupil’s difficulties and needs. 



HOW MANY 

PUPILS WILL 
YOU TUTOR? 



A pupil will be assigned to not more 'Jhan one tutor in a 
subject. You may tutor one or more pupils depending on 
how much time you have. 



WHEBE DO you 

REGISTER? 



HOW CAN YOU 
BENEFIT? 



Pill out a registration card from your place of employment, 
church, social club, or organization, or call Jim Jacobs, 
Division of Program Development, Cincinnati Board of 
Education. 

r 

By getting the satisfaction that comes from helping a 
youngster who needs help and watching him benefit from 
your help. By participating in a community project which 
can be of significant influence upon the lives of hundreds of 
our future citizens. 



A TEACHER AFFECTS ETERNITY: 

HE CAN NEVER TELL WHERE HIS INFLUENCE STOPS! 



Using Peace Corps Veterans as Interns 

Two of the most obvious basic needs in schools with many disadvan- 
taged students are a curriculum responsive to the interests and abilities 
of these students, and an increasing number of well-trained, informed, 
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dedicated, and sympathetic teachers. One project visited that is attempt- 
ing to combine these two needs is the Cardozo Project in Washington, 
D. C. The stated goals of the project are to develop and use curriculum 
materials and teaching methods with disadvantaged high school and 
junior high school students, and to develop a teacher training experience 
which will equip teachers for more effective service in the inner city 
schools. 

The project employs sixteen Peace Corps returnees as intern teachers 
in Banneker Junior High School and at Cardozo High School in Wash- 
ington, D.C., a practice now being used in several school districts. All 
of these ex-Peace Corps members have a B.A, degree and have taught 
abroad for two years. They bring to their classes the experience of teach- 
ing in such diverse places as Sierra Leone, Ethiopia, West Cameroon, and 
Ecuador. These interns attend seminars at Cardozo High School. Par- 
ticipation in the seminars and the credit given them by Howard Univer- 
sity for their internship fulfills the requirements for eighteen credits in 
education for the Master of Arts in Teaching Degree. 
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course units or 
service*' • : 



Practices and Methods 

Reading*. One of the most obvious deficiencies in secondary read- 
ing programs is the lack of professionally trained teachers of reading. 
»Some schools have attempted to solve this problem by hiring elementary 
school teachers to teach a remedial reading program; other schools use 
reading specialists, often as consultants. 

A common complaint by both teachers and administrators is the lack 
of reading material suitable for mature students with a low reading 
ability. Certain textbook publishers have attempted to provide such 
students with books of simple vocabulary and supposed teenage appeal. 
On the whole, members of the Task Force found such material less than 
stimulating to students, even though recognizing that some teachers use 
it extensively. 

The following practices and methods in reading were reported by 
Task Force observers. 

... In the beginning each student participated in a session of oral reading in 
order to give the teacher an idea of his reading efficiency. As the students 
progressed, they were required to write out or discuss answers to exercises on 
vocabulary, phonics, and comprehension in reading. 

. . . Students realize that they must be able to read so they can achieve some 
success elsewhere. Reading is the essential subject. 

... In the core curriculum classes, there seemed to be no literature taught because 
of the “emphasis on reading skills.” There seemed to be equally little writing. 
The teaching of reading for one hour each day has become a requirement of the 
program, with teachers emphasizing word attack skills and reading for meaning. 
Reading specialists from the central office have conducted workshops and continue 
to work with the core teachers to help them learn the necessary techniques and 
skills. 




so retarded they need work only on word attack skills? Are 
>^dbH%tiiden1;S'A)tle to read critically — even at tbeir level? 
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. . . The reading teachers helped the children to develop an understanding that 
often a word may have several meanings. In some instances teachers clarified 
word meanings for the class by having someone describe or recall words with 
similar meanings, as cape, cloak; jolting, rough; border, boundary. 

. . . Individualized work in reading as seen in elementary schools could be of 
considerable use on the secondary level in providing differentiated assignments. 
The following example observed in one high school is a good illustration. One 
group of students in the reading class worked with the teacher, a second group 
read books which they had selected ; a third group used the tape recorder, reading 
a story along with the recorded voice and then completing reading themselves. 

Educators constantly speak of the need for individualized instruction. 
Yet few programs observed provided such instruction. It is likely that 
such individualized work with a disadvantaged student is far more 
important than with an advantaged student because of the typical aca- 
demic gap between the two groups. S. Alan Cohen shows the need for 
individualized instruction in his case description of two ‘ ‘ homogenized ’ ’ 
fifth grade boys, 2 who were “ . . . part of a homogeneously grouped read- 
ing class matched on I.Q., reading grade level, and socioeconomic level. 
Despite this, according to Cohen, they are, educationally speaking, 
“ homogeneous” in only two respects: 

1) Their oral reading scores are two grade levels above placement. 

2) They are both retarded readers. 

In every other sense, they are different. Cohen’s basic premise is that 
if schools are truly to educate such students, they must learn specifically 
what each child knows and doesn’t know about what is to be taught, find 
out why he isn’t learning, and by taking advantage of his strengths, 
teach to his specific weaknesses. It is one thing to label a child a slow 
reader ; it is quite another to describe the specific reasons for his reading 
difficulty. For a tester merely to tell a teacher that a child is two grade 
levels below his group in reading is next to useless information. A teacher 
can, however, build lessons around this student’s weaknesses if he knows, 
for example, that the student is unable to orally discriminate en from ing, 
has great difficulty in visually discriminating ed at the end of the words, 
etc. Or, as Cohen says, ‘ * The first requirement of effective individualized 
instruction is to think and operate as a learning specialist by isolating 



2 S. Alan Cohen, “A Psychology of Teaching Reading to Individuals,” Beading 
in the Elementary School, ed. M. J. Weiss. New York: Odyssey Press, 1965. 
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specific operations to be taught. The more specific, the more likely the 
instruction will be successful.” 

Observers were able to see such a program in individualized instruc- 
tion developed by Mr. Cohen at Woodrow Wilson Junior High School in 
Passaic, New Jersey. Students in the program were individually tested. 
Every Monday each student received his week ’s program that listed his 
specific weakness in reading, composition, and language. On the student ’s 
schedule was a list of study stations where he could work on his defi- 
ciencies. Although the program sounds mechanical, it was apparent to 
the observers that such personal attention to each student’s needs resulted 
in some highly beneficial instruction. 

Literature. Observers notW v two rather distinct patterns in the 
teaching of literature on the secondary level. One was an emphasis on 
- = dings that were basically nonliterary, i.e., workbook texts and reading 
'•.y.rcises ; the other was literature for the disadvantaged taken from a 
district-adopted text of material either too difficult for the students or 
well outside their interest levels. As an example, one observer noted a 
teacher reading Silas Manner to a group of eleventn graders with severe 
reading problems. The entire book was being read to the class because, 
as the teacher later explained, the students were unable to read it them- 
selves, yet the district required that the book be taught. 

Balance is needed in chosing reading materials for the disadvantaged. 
Expository prc.ie dealing with scientific, technological, or social events 
may provide appropriate reading for many instructional activities, but 
surely imaginative writing must not be neglected. Variety and change 
of pace in reading materials may be even more important in programs for 
the disadvantaged than in conventional classrooms. 

Teaching and discussing literature with disadvantaged students on 
any level need not be done with diluted materials or adapted classics. 
Literature can and should be taught to all students at all levels. But the 
teacher of the disadvantaged needs the imagination and background to 
choose material that is not only stimulating to his students but also 
practical and effective. 

Schools appear to be experimenting with several kinds of new literary 
materials in classes for the disadvantaged. Some large city schools are 
developing programs stressing American Negro literature. Selected lit- 
erature from the traditional English programs is being reorganized else- 
where in new units on such topics as “The Hero in Jail.” 
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One project achieving notable results in literature developed for New 
York City junior high students is the Hunter College Gateway English 
Program. These materials were developed at a curriculum study center 
supported by the United States Office of Education. The examples below 
will give the reader an idea of a successful literature and reading pro- 
gram for disadvantaged students. The spiral bound anthologies include 
songs, poems, short stories, and excerpts from novels. 

One of the most successfully used stories is the excerpt “Valedic- 
torian” from Richard Wright’s biography Black Boy, included in Cop- 
ing* “Valedictorian” tells of Wright’s dilemma when, after being 
selected valedictorian of his class, the school principal hands Wright 
a prepared speech to read. The conflict in the story centers on Richard, 
who wants to give his own speech, and the principal, who wants him 
to give the speech which has been prepared. The following material 
is an excerpt from the teacher’s manual of Coping. Detailed, explicit 
guides of this kind offer one way of helping teachers to improve their 
instructional efforts. 

Aim: To increase students’ understanding of a complex situation. To reinforce 
the skill of basing opinions on evidence in the story. 

Approach: “. . . The story we are about to read is called ‘Valedictorian.’ Do 
you know what the word means?” 

(Have several students look it up in the dictionary. 

Have students add it to their vocabulary lists.) 

“In this story Richard Wright, who was attending an all-Negro school in the 
South, was chosen to be valedictorian at his graduation from ninth grade. If you 
were chosen to be valedictorian at your school, what would you do? This is what 
Richard Wright did. 

“I shall begin to read the story aloud while you follow in your books. As soon 

s Coping. Project English Curriculum Development Center, Marjorie H. Smiley, 
Director, Hunter College, New York, New York. Used by permission. 
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as I conic to what you think may be the problem in the story, raise your hand 
and keep it up (but do not call out).” 

Teacher reads until class recognizes the problem. (This will probably be when 
Wright says, “But, professor, I’ve written my speech already.”) 

Ask students what the problem is Richard must solve. 

What alternatives does Richard have? Teacher writes on the board and fills 
in as students recite : 



Alternatives 

Richard: 

1. To give principal’s speech 

2. To give his own speech 

3. To quit school 

Principal : 

1. To insist upon his speech 

2. To let Richard do as he wants 

“I shall read on. Raise your hands when you find out which alternative 
Richard is going to choose. Let us see what you think will happen on the 
basis of what we have read so far. How many think Richard will give in? 
How many think the principal will give in? 

“What do you think will happen? Read the rest of the story to find out.” 

Following a reading of the entire story and a homework assignment 
based on some suggested questions is a continuation of the discussion of 
“Valedictorian. ” 

AIMS: To help students recognize that people act from a mixture of motivations. 
To help students understand that people are not all good or all bad. 

To help students understand that one may attain his wishes and still not 
be happy. 

Approach: “Take up questions assigned for homework. These will bring out 
most of the events of the story. We have seen what the people in the story 
said and did. Now let us see why. 

“Imagine that you are the principal in the story telling one of the teachers 
what happened when you offered Richard your speech.” (Have a student take 
the part of the principal and another the part of a teacher. Have class discuss 
what the principal and the teacher would say, and then have two students act it 
out. Try to make the principal ’s motives come out in the dialogue : his fear that 
the school will be criticized, his fear that the whites in the audience will not 
think much of the Negro school, etc.) 

“In the face of all this opposition, why does Richard persist in his decision 
to give his own speech? Does he think his speech is better than his principal’s?” 

Further discussion of the story is based on dialogue as a key to under- 
standing character development and to discovering how an author signals 
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the manner in which his characters speak and act. Part of the class dis- 
cussion is based on a transparency of a section of dialogue from 
“Valedictorian.” 

Included in Gateway English books are a considerable number of 
folk songs, one of which is Malvina Reynolds’ “Sing Along” f- 



See citation below. 



Some school districts or regional areas of the country dd not 
choose these particular selections. Nevertheless, such work could elicit 
excellent response from even ‘ * slow ’ ’ seventh grade children of minority 
groups. 

.Despite the use of many contemporary works, no literature program 
for any student should be devoid of works that are part of our literary 
heritage. In the Gateway English series, such works as excerpts from 
the Odyssey , Aesop’s fables, Hebrew legends, and selections from e 
Old Testament are interspersed with more modern writings. 

A glimpse at the overall orientation of the Gateway English program 
can be gained from a few excerpts from the teachers’ manuals. Gateway 
English is an attempt to organize or develop materials. . . 

. . . based on the asumption that the school must play an increasingly 
important role in helping junior high pupils to meet the unresolved 
problems of childhood. (Who Am 1?) 

... to cast each of the students in a positive “image” (e.g., good 
sportsman, loyal friend, dependable monitor, etc.) as he prefers. 
(Identification and Image Stories) 

... to help these children identify the problems and to encourage 
them to find solutions. . . to help them to understand how their feel- 
ings developed and what now must be done to change them. (Who 
Am If) 

... to enable these discouraged youth to identify with individuals, 

* Malvina Reynolds, “Sing Along,” from Little Boxes and Other Handemade 
Songs. Words and music by Malvina Reynolds. © Copyright by Shroder Music Co. 
Used by permission. Quoted in Coping, Gateway English (New York, Hunter 
College Project English Curriculum Development Center, 1965), p. 77. 




both real and fictional, who have coped with problems not unlike 
theirs with varying degrees of success. (Coping) 

... to recognize that in some cases the conflict is not with extraneous 
people or forces but within the individual: between loyalty and re- 
sponsibility, or between the comfort of status quo and the challenge 
of change. (Coping) 

... of literary selections carefully chosen in terms of theme and 
quality . . . one of the principal outcomes should be the student’s 
increased ability to read with insight and appreciation and a height- 
ened desire to read many other books. ( Coping ) 

... to create in them a consciousness of the power and usefulness of 
language. Not until we have stirred up in them a desire to know about 
and use language well can we hope to improve their skills in speech, 
in reading, and in writing — largely in that order. (Stories in Verse) 

Literature selected for its relationship to the problems of students is 
the basis for the Gateway English Program. Therefore, the basic organi- 
zation pattern is the unit, and each unit is assigned a theme to which all 
literature selected for study is related. The project staff considers that 
the themes are relevant for adolescents generally but that most of the 
materials are especially interesting to the disadvantaged because charac- 
ters are from minority groups. These are the first literary materials 
developed for the culturally disadvantaged. 

Themes such as “Who Am I?” and “Coping” are chosen for the 
units. One basic objective is to help the students to be introspective and 
to teach them to ask the right questions about problems by which they are 
directly affected. These titles suggest that the project is trying to develop 
in the studen* a “ logical ” approach to problem solving. 

Language skills are woven into the general framework of the units. 
Composition -and speaking are dealt with intensively. The material, 
relevant as it is to the lives of the students, can spark extensive language 
activity, both oral and written. Teachers are thus able to teach English 
for one of its most important uses — to communicate ideas and feelings. 

Composition skills, according to the teachers, have improved remark- 
ably since the program started last September. Students react favorably 
and write longer compositions without the teacher having to use authori- 
tarian measures to get student cooperation. 

Teachers report that reading is also improving because the materials 
the students read are interesting to them. The general reading scores 
have improved, and more important, the students now have more desire 
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to read. As in composition and speaking, once reading has begun, the 
teacher can make corrective suggestions. 

Speech usually takes the form of a dialogue between teacher and 
students. Observers watched one speech class, but the other class was 

just beginning the unit. Dialogues are part of the structured English 
program. 

Although the literary material chosen for the students served by the 
Gateway English Program appears to be well chosen, such material may 
be less useful elsewhere. One Task Force member in another city used 
some of the selections from the Gateway English series with disadvan- 
taged seventh graders in her district's school. These students, however, 
could not read the material nor could tenth grade students in slow 
groups. Clearly no series of literary material offers a panacea for dis- 
advantaged students. What is needed are teachers who attempt to find 
the best possible literature that the students in their classes can read. 
Since many disadvantaged students read from two to five years below 
grade level, teachers introduce high interest reading materials often not 
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considered worthwhile literature, to stimulate them to read. Then as 
soon as possible, teachers encourage their students to read more mature 

literary material. 

Language Development. A vital need for programs involving 
oral work in English was noted in the preschool and elementary school 
sections. This need for work in oral language is no less important m 
secondary school programs, yet it seems to he receiving even less atten- 
tion. Task Force observers noted that teachers and administrators seem 
to have less knowledge about oral language development and dialectol- 
ogy than about most other areas of English instruction. 

The following excerpts from Task Force reports note some of the 
major problems observed in the study of language. 

Oral discussion in most instances consisted of a report of one kind or another 
There was little interaction among the students; it was pupil- to-teacher and 
teacher-to-pupil kind of action ; not a kind of group interaction. 

The maior weakness in this program for disadvantaged junioi high students 
; s ' ; he i ack 0 f attention to oral language. Teachers admit this weakness but say 

they do not know how to handle the problem. 

Considerable work needs to be done in oral English. Observers indicated a 
great need for opportunities for individual students to stand before a group or 
In a committee where they can learn to express themselves with ease and self- 

assurance. 

The following dialogue will indicate the artificiality of the work seen in oral 
language. These eighth grade students had previously read a story about Paul 
Revere. The questioning proceeded as follows: 

Teacher: What was the name of the story? 

Student: “A Tooth for Paul Revere.” 

Teacher: No, that’s incorrect, answer the question completely. 

# Student: The name of the story is “A Tooth for Paul Revere.” 

Teacher: Who wrote the story? . . . 

and so on. 

Oral work in English was being done in the recognition of single sounds and 
in the blending of sounds. 

In work on recognizing single sounds, the students repeated after the teacher: 
“A has the sound of the k sound in kiss.” Both *’s, however, were pronounced 
as lea, the letter name, rather than /k/ , the value. 

In the. lesson on blending of sounds (bl + ess = bless, bl + ink = blink, etc.), 
the teacher did not pronounce the entire word for students to imitate or assimi- 
late it by ear. Instead each student was asked to figure out the blending. 
a student had difficulty, the teacher would supply hints by pronouncing repeatedly 

the component parts such as hi and ess. 
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Teachers often seem unaware of the distinctions between the produc- 
tion of the sound and the symbol of sound— of phonics, phonetics, and 
phonemics. Does not their confusion indicate an important emphasis 
for preservice and inservice programs of teacher education? 

The following observations about language learning made by one 
Task Force observer summarize the problem. 

... It is rather easy to say that I observed a vast desert of knowledge about 
language learning and language teaching. But I suppose this is to be expected 
when people have had little oi no education in this area. Practically no English 
teacher had studied the structure of English. Few secondary reading specialists 
had studied the English language or the teaching of reading. 

... I observed illiterate adults copying words from a blackboard (the teacher 
explained to me that these older people think this is education and won ’t have 
it any other way). I had a teacher tell me, “There is no dialect problem here.” 
I heard the students ’ English described as ugly and deplorable. I heard a teacher 
pronouncing lists such as cob, cot, bog, and pod with two difficult vowels while 
telling the children that they all had the same vowel. I heard English for For- 
eigners classes being taught to mispronounce five as five-uh (to stress the final 
consonant). I saw a teacher instruct Negroes to pronounce the g in sing / sing / 
and singer / slnglr /. I saw English syntax mutilated by reading machines. 

Some encouraging work in oral language was seen, however. 

. . . One class was working on the techniques of conversation. The students were 
not permitted to raise their hands but were expected to interrupt tactfully or to 
wait their turn following the conversation of their classmates. The teacher 
believes that the students need this kind of experience since they do not have it 
in a class situation or in their homes. 

. . . Enunciation and pronunciation are two aspects of oral English that were 
heavily stressed in one class, although the teacher ’s own dialect prevents the best 
example from coming through. 

. . . “Nonstandard” English is accepted at first in grade seven, but constant 
work on the part of the teacher helps the students realize that by the time they 
are seniors they should be able to use “standard” English. This was described 
as having subject and verb agree, etc. Pride in being able to speak correctly is 
stressed, and correct usage appears to be a status symbol. 

. . . The school places great emphasis on * * acceptable English. ’ ’ Idioms of the 
students’ speech are being compiled by the English Department of the school. 
Common characteristics of their speech include the dropping of “s” from the 
third person singular and the pronunciation of “th” as “Da.” 

In most cases language work consisted of polite corrections of non- 
standard answers or comments by students: “Yes, John, the character 
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in this play did accomplish it, didn’t he?” Similarly when a boy com- 
mented, “They don’t get nothin’ out of it,” the teacher replied, “Yes, 

they don ’t get anything out of it. ” 

In this report and in various professional publications on dialects, 
teachers are asked to begin by accepting the dialect of their students for 
what it is, one form of oral communication, neither “good” nor “bad.” 
It is one thing for teachers to say that they will accept the dialect and 
the language of their students ; it is quite another for teachers to under- 
stand it. It was quite apparent in a number of visits that many teachers, 
particularly on the preschool and elementary levels, had difficulty com- 
municating with their students. Patience, a good ear, and a willingness 
to understand different dialects can be highly profitable to teachers of 
the disadvantaged. Unobtrusive tape recordings of the speech of chil- 
dren with a particularly difficult dialect or speech pattern might be 
made and listened to later in the company of an “interpreter. Certainly 
a teacher could be far more successful in teaching the language patterns 
of standard American English to disadvantaged youngsters with non- 
standard dialects if he better understood their language. In this way 
he would be able to aim language work at the basic differences between 
students’ speech and standard informal English. 

A teacher of English in disadvantaged schools not only should have 
a knowledge of the dialect spoken by his students, but he should also 
attempt to understand other aspects of the students language. A well- 
intentioned white middle class elementary teacher in a disadvantaged 
school in such areas as Washington, D.C., and New York can unknow- 
ingly create a problem by using one of the most common and saerosant 
of middle class words— mother. This word may denote in an abbreviated 
form (again depending on how and by whom it is used) one of the most 
vicious epithets in lower class language. Or, in a different context, it may 
more frequently denote the corner dope pusher than carry its usual 

middle class matriarchal meaning. 

Although a degree of provinciality is apparent in analyzing the slang 
of disadvantaged groups, there is a national understanding among lower 
class of many terms. Such expressions as “cop out, cool it, gig, 
and “junk” are as familiar to youth in Brooklyn’s Bedford-Stuyvesant 
area as those in Oakland, California, but no one suggests that this lan- 
guage of the streets be used by che classroom teachers. 

While an English teacher in the Lower East Side may need to under- 
stand the difference between farther and further , he may also profit from 
learning that in his students’ language boss means fine or stylish, and 
that bad can mean nice. A teacher who overhear ,, student saying that 
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he has some grass or some pluck or a shiv in his locker may wish to know 
that these terms mean, respectively, marijuana, wine, and a knife. A 
teacher in a multiracial school may learn that hoots , member, and 
moulenjam refer to his Negro students; paddy, gray hoy, and ofay 
refer to his Caucasian students ; and hick, Marine tiger, and parakeet to 
his Puerto Rican students. Knowing which of these terms can be used 
with impunity by students talking with one another in a mixed racial 
situation, and which terms could cause a riot, may be useful. A discus- 
sion of the grammatical function and varying inflective patterns of the 
word tough may prove to be A. more meaningful and instructive than 
a discussion of the distinction of shall and will. 

The following example shows how poetry and the language of lower 
class students can be used in language instruction. 

Madison Area Project 
Students Dig Jive When It’s Played Cool" 

I ploy it cool and dig all jive. 

That’s the reason I stay alive. 

My motto, as I live and learn, 

Is: Dig and Be Dug in Return. 

This fine poem by Negro author Langston Hughes opened a new world of 
learning to a class of ninth graders at Madison Junior High. 

The poem was presented to the class by Gerald Weinstein, curriculum coordi- 
nator of the Madison Area Project. 

A teacher had complained to Weinstein that her students “practically fell 
asleep” when she read a poem called “The Magic Carpet” from a standard 
school anthology. 

Weinstein came to the rescue with Hughes’ “Motto” and distributed copies 
to the class. This is his account of rvliat happened. 

After the students read the poem, there was a long moment of silence. Then 
came the exclamations. 

‘ ‘ Hey, this is tough. ’ ’ 

“Hey, Mr. Weinstein, this cat is pretty cool.” 

“It’s written in our talk.” 

But when asked the meaning of “playing it cool,” the students had difficulty 
verbalizing the idea. 

A boy volunteered to act it out. 

Weinstein took the part of a teacher and the boy pretended he was walking 
down the hallway. 

“Hey you,” said the teacher, “you’re on the wrong side of the hall. Get over 
where you belong.” 



5 Robert Kanasola, “Students Dig Jive When It’s Played Cool,” Syracuse 
Herald- Journal, November 11, 1963. (A complete explication of this lesson appears 
in the January, 1965, issue of Practical English .) 
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Without looking up, the boy very calmly and slowly walked to the other side 
and continued without any indication of what was going on his his mind. 

That was “playing *t cool.” 

When Weinstein asked a boy to show what he would do when not playing it 
cool, a verbal battle ensued. 

The class began offering definitions for “playing it cool”: calm and collected, 
no strain. 

Weinstein suggested another: nonchalant. A new word. 

Next came a discussion of the phrase “dig all jive.” 

One student told how he once got into trouble because he didn’t “dig the 
jive’’ of a group of streetcorner toughs. 

So the message of Hughes’ poem, the class discovered, was that he “stayed 
alive’’ because he “dug all jive’’— understood all kinds of talk. 

Hughes motto was to “dig and be dug in return’’ — understand and be 
understood. 

The students were amazed at their own analysis. 

Weinstein asked the students how many kinds of jive they understood. 

Why all kinds, of course. 

The Madison Area Project official launched into an abstract essay on the 
nature of truth, using all the big words he could find. 

The students looked blank. 

He then asked them to test his understanding of their jive. They threw the 
colloquialisms at him and he got five out of six. 

The class was impressed. 

Accoi ding to Hughes, who has the better chance of staying alive,’’ Weinstein 
asked, “You or I?” 

You, they said, because you dig more than one kind of jive. 

“The jive you have mastered is a beautiful one,” Weinstein said. “But you 
have to dig the school jive, too, the jive that will occur in other situations.’’ 

“That’s what school is for, to help you dig all jive and stay alive. ’’ 

The enthusiasm of that class session led the students into more of Hughes’ 
poetiy. Later they moved into other kinds of literature in more conventional 
language. 

But the students were not the only ones to learn from that exciting class. 
Weinstein learned, too. 

He learned the advantage of being familiar with the language of the children 
you are teaching and establishing a rapport Avith them. 

For if a teacher doesn’t “start where the child is,’’ Weinstein says, he only 
reinforces the failure and frustration that has become the normal pattern for 
disadvantaged students. 

Exposure to the best cultural works produced no magical result and even less 
effective is :he “phony’’ literature that often characterizes school readers, espe- 
cially in the lower grades. 

Exposure must begin “where the child is’’ and proceed to other varieties of 
art forms. 

The method applies to all kinds of students, Weinstein says. For the student 
who has read Shakespeare but lias not read Langston Hughes, for example, is 
also * * disadvantaged. ’ ’ 
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Teachers new to a disadvantage 1 area should have a compilation of 
terms used by the students there. Since such a list will incorporate many 
words that are highly taboo by middle class standards, it is doubtiul 
that a school district preparing such work will produce anything but a 
highly expurgated list. Nevertheless, at least one organization visited, 
Mobilization for Youth, did have an excellent compilation entitled “The 
Language of Gangs,” from which many of the terms used to describe 
the language of Lower East Side students were taken. 6 

Composition. One teacher observed was visibly upset when, at 
the culmination of a writing assignment, few students had written any- 
thing to show to the observer. The assignment was ‘ ‘ Think of something 
and write several sentences about it. ’ ’ 

Fortunately, such assignments were rare; the following composition 
work observed intact suggests the considerable imagination teachers 
showed in setting composition assignments. 

. . . Students were to pretend that they were reporters on board the 
Titanic. They were to write, on the basis of A Night to Remember, a 
newspaper article on the sinking. Each student was provided with a 
newspaper to use as a model for journalistic style. 

... In one classroom the construction of the ballad was being studied. 
The students had written ballads after having some experience with 
reading them and studying the verse involved. As each student read 
his ballad, the class considered it. (This was the best example of 
pupil-to-pupil interaction. It also indicated some of the best think- 
ing.) One ballad was put on the board with the class attempting to 
rewrite to bring in the appropriate verse meter. 

. . . The question posed : twelve people in a bomb shelter with enough 
food and water for seven. Students were asked to discuss and decide 
which persons were to be eliminated and which to be kept in the 
shelter. There was much discussion. The following day oral presenta- 
tions to the class were to be made on the subject, each person to talk 
against keeping one particular person in the shelter and each to talk 
in favor of keeping one particular person. 

. . . Students in this program do writing every week. The emphasis 
is on the ability to organize an essay around a controlling idea. 
(Grades 11 and 12) 



fl “The Language of Gangs, ” The Annotated Bibliography, Mobilization for 
Youth Training Department, 1, 3 (January 1963), 1. 
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Creative writing in this class is stimulated by paintings and other 
visual means. The students exchange papers, discuss each others’ 
papers in groups of two, and then rewrite them. Papers are then cor- 
rected by students in the class, rather than the teacher. 

In classrooms where there are students with severe psychological and 
social problems, a different approach to composition may be needed. One 
interesting technique was seen in a corrective school for boys. In this 
school, composition began by the teacher’s urging his students to write 
anything they wished. They could write about their reasons for not want- 
ing to write ; they could write simply the sentence, “I don’t feel like 
writing,” and sit in their seat for the remainder of the writing period; 
they could discuss their teacher’s “hell uv a sens of humer”; they could 
write as much or as little as they wished. The teacher reports that in the 
beginning most of the papers came to him with the single sentence, ‘ ‘ I 
don’t want to write anything.” After a while, the teacher began to 
precede the writing period by a discussion of an important topic, such as 
the merits of the system of parole used in the state for delinquent boys, 
or the importance of a father. Soon the boys were writing, some of them 
swearing about their drunken fathers, their “whore mothers,” and so 
forth ; some were telling the teacher about how terrible he was, and others 
were wanting him to adopt them. The teacher feels that this writing 
exercise motivates the students’ writing. The teacher respects the stu- 
dents’ wish that these papers be confidential and never shows them to 
anyone else except by the boys’ permission. This practice requires a 
teacher who doesn’t mind being offended, who doesn’t mind reading vio- 
lently antisocial, anti-anything writing. The practice would be killed at 
the first move by the teacher chastising a boy for swearing, or for criti- 
cizing “sacked cows.” 

Althoi ... !'. the above observations note some interesting techniques, 
few schools had any sequential plan for the teaching of writing. Most 
school programs appeared to rely on individual assignments that were 
usually corrected in some way, blit they had no definite plan that attacked 
the specific writing problems of the students. 

Traditional Grammar. Members of the Task Force saw in many 
classes extensive work in traditional schoolroom grammar and traditional 
formal English usage. They commonly found students with poor reading 
skills being taught the difference between shall and will or pupils with 
serious difficulties in speech diagraming sentences. Interestingly, obser- 
vations by the Task Force reveal far more extensive teaching of tradi- 
tional grammar in this study of language programs for the disadvantaged 
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than observers saw in the National Study of High jcfiool English Pro- 
grams, a survey on comprehensive high schools known to be achieving 
important results in English with college-bound students. In effect, those 
students least able to understand or to use traditional grammar seem to 
be given more work in this subject than those students able to compre- 
hend the abstractions of such a grammar. 

Teachers who were stressing the traditional schoolroom grammar 
approach admitted that students seemed unable to remember the most 
basic grammatical rules and definitions; none suggested that their stu- 
dents applied the work in traditional grammar to their writing or 
speech. The practice of teaching traditional grammar to disadvantaged 
students points out the disparity between what is known and what is 
being taught. For years empirical research has shown little significant 
relationship between the knowledge of traditional grammar and mental 
discipline, understanding and appreciation of literature, composition, the 
learning of a foreign language, and oral speech. The authors of Research 
in Written Composition state : 

In view of the widespread agreement of research studies of many typos of 
students and teachers, the conclusion can be stated in strong and unqualified 
terms: the teaching of formal grammar has a negligible or, because it usually 
displaces some instruction and practice in actual composition, even a harmful 
effect on the improvement of writing. 7 

Surely su«h a displacement of students’ time is indefensible when 
he has such imperative needs in other academic work as the typical dis- 
advantaged child. If a student is able to comprehend the intricacies of 
traditional grammar, it is highly unlikely that he is disadvantaged. 

The nature and amount of teaching of formal grammar varied con- 
siderably among programs visited. The following excerpts from observ- 
ers’ reports indicate this range. Several excerpts will also show some 
typical instances of class work in grammar. 

... In all cases traditional grammar was taught in a traditional manner’, and 
deviation from this approach was made only when the students were severely 
educationally retarded. 

. . . Most teachers simply attack grammar as it comes up in composition. Formal 
training in grammar is left to the discretion of the teacher. 

. . . There is no direct teaching of grammar in this project. 

. . . The entire session was spent on a few students working at the board and 
all working at their desk chairs with the conjugation of verbs. It was noted 
that those who lmd a knowledge of English seemed to have only a little difficulty 

7 Richard Braddock, Richard Lloyd- Jones, and Lowell Sehoer, Research in Writ- 
ten Composition (Champaign, 111,: National Council of Teachers of English, 1!)(>3), 
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with this activity, whereas those with a bilingual background were making eiiois 
in sentence construction in addition to the conjugation of the verbs. The teacher 
circulated among the students and helped them correct errors, 

... In one junior high school class the teacher told the observer that she knew 
that the grammar work just taught would not help her students’ reading, speech, 
or composition work. She felt, however, that despite the students’ serious de- 
ficiencies in English, it was necessary to teach formal grammar, for such knowl- 
edge was required in the district ’s high school. She knew that her students would 
do poorly in high school English without this type of training. 

The following excerpt from a Task Force report summarizes the type 
of instruction too frequently seen. 

. . We spent some time in a ninth grade English class for above-average children. 
As we entered the room, the students were diagraming sentences from an exercise 
in a well-known grammar book. They did not seem very interested. They seemed 
to be reviewing a previously done lesson. The teacher called this “tearing sen- 
tences apart.” The he said they would now “put sentences together.” He listed 
words at random on the board and asked s.udents to build sentences from them. 
Then began an extraordinarily confused mixing of traditional and structural 
grammar presentations. Form, function, and everything else were combined: 

“Who did what?” ANSWER: direct object 

“Pick out the noun.” (actually there were three in the sentence) 

“Pick out the verb.” answer: was going 

Few students replied to the teacher ’s questions, and most of them seemed to 
answer automatically and usually incorrectly. 

This young teacher seemed very uncertain about his objectives for this group. 
He said he planned to spend “four more weeks on grammar, and then about six 
weeks on work in the anthology.” The materials being used with these students 
were the state adopted texts — the same as those being useu with most of the 
children in other schools. 

When the observer got there, the class was already under way. Written all 
over the blackboard, in large handwriting, were definitions of a sentence and the 
parts of speech, together with seme diagraming of sentences and a list of spelling 
words. The subject of discussion was the usage “It was me, not him.” The 
teacher explained in detail why such expression was bad English and should 
be avoided. 

The teacher was as enthusiastic about his students as he was about English 
grammar. He challenged the observer to point out the two students who made 
the greatest progress. When the observer admitted that she could not, he singled 
out two boys with obvious pride and urged them to tell the visitor how much 
they had learned in his class, adding that these boys had progressed four grades 
in twelve weeks. 

Despite the multitude of research, publications, and current profes- 
sional interest in modern language study, Task Force observers noted 
little impact in secondary schools for the disadvantaged. Perhaps modern 
grammars should not be taught to the disadvantaged student any more 
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than traditional grammars. But perhaps some understanding about lan- 
guage and its operation should consciously affect curricular practice. All 
that the Task Force learned about modern grammar instruction in dis- 
advantaged schools is that it was seldom seen in the classes observed and 
that it exerted little influence in the programs visited. 
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Observations and Impressions of Total School Programs 

The observations and impressions of secondary school programs pre- 
sented below are only a brief summary of what Task Force visitors en- 
countered. They considered the following descriptions of three programs 
to be outstanding examples of secondary programs for d ^advantaged 
students. Descriptions are included not only because these were among 
the best programs observed, but also because they offer some especially 
unique qualities and approaches to organizing school programs. 

North Carolina Advancement School (Winston-Salem ) 

Although this school was dedicated in November 1964, it has ah’eady 
received national recognition for the work it is doing. The North Carolina 
Advancement School is a residential school for underachieving eighth 
grade students. Because the school seeks to remedy educational defi- 
ciencies and to equip its students with skills and attitudes they need for 
success in school and adult life, it works with many students normally 
classed as disadvantaged. 

The following are unique aspects of this school: 

a. Only eighth grade students who are residents of North Carolina 
can be admitted to the schools. They must be of average or above-average 
potential, but operating at below grade level in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Nominations are made by principals and/or superintendents 
on the basis of test scores, school records, and teacher evaluation. 

b. The school has four eleven-week sessions each year. A maximum 
of 350 students and 50 teachers can be brought to the school each quarter, 
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c. Tuition, board and room, books and instructional materials are 
provided free for those selected, and a round-the-clock program is main- 
tained to provide for both instruction and recreation. 

d. The school has an inservice education program for North Carolina 
teachers. Fifty teachers come each quarter, many from the same district 
as the pupils, to work with the faculty and students, and they make new 
ideas and methods conceived in the Advancement School available to 
public schools. The work of these teachers supplements that of the 
regular staff and makes possible much small group activity. 

e. New and different instructional materials and methods, from 
film projectors and TV to specialized “Auto-tutors,” are being used 
extensively in the school. Testing and evaluation of such aids should 
result in the most promising and successful use of materials and methods, 
and subsequent use in public schools of North Carolina. 

f. One unique feature is the emphasis upon tutorial work. Many 
students attending the schools have adult tutors (volunteers from neigh- 
boring Salem State College and Wake Forest College) who meet regularly 
with them to supplement class instruction. Since the students, staff, and 
incoming teachers are integrated (75 percent of the students are white, 
25 percent are Negro — about equal to the percentage of these groups in 
the state) , the school is being seen in part as a demonstration that inte- 
grated student bodies and facilities can work in the South. A summer 
Civil Rights Institute was even established for North Carolina teachers 
to better prepare them for teaching newly desegregated districts. 

g. The program in English stresses reading. After careful diag- 
nosis of specific deficiencies in a school operated clinic, most children are 
assigned to special teachers for reading instruction in small groups of 
five or six students each. A library maintained by the boarding schools 
is open evenings as well as during the day. In addition, the regular 
English classes stress wide reading and the communication of ideas in 
topical units. 

Task Force observers were impressed with the empathy and under- 
standing towards the school’s students by both faculty and administra- 
tions. The variety of the staff impressed one observer to note, ‘ ‘ The con- 
glomeration of teachers, missionaries, college-near-dropouts, volunteer 
tutors, visiting teachers, and a retired admiral make for an interesting, 
differentiated, and inventive staff.” Observers were impressed with the 
high degree of discipline; boys moved around the school in orderly 
groups. Although student attitudes seemed positive, there was some 
question as to whether eleven weeks give students enough time for such 
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attitudes to take hold permanently. However, returning teachers are 
encouraged to oversee some continuing attitudes, and administrators of 
the school who have studied students’ progress after returning to public 
schools stated that the attitude of many generally continues to improve. 
This “re-entry problem” causes primary concern, since improvement in 
attitude depends to a great extent on sympathetic teaching. Without 
sympathy from teachers, the chances for a student to improve in attitude 
are slight. 

Administrators seem unquestionably sure that they are getting results. 
Contrary to same beliefs that possibly a three-month quarter is too short, 
students have gained an average of two months in tested achievement for 
every one mouth spent at school. In specific subjects or areas, the gains 
are sometimes dramatic. For example, one boy surged four years in read- 
ing ability tested by a standardized examination after only three months 
in the school; many others gained from one to three years in the same 
period. The most noticeable gains, however, were reported in areas of 
motivation. 

A Comprehensive High School 

The following lengthy description of one comprehensive high school’s 
English program is included for several reasons. This school shows what 
can be done without major foundation or government funds, but with 
intelligent and dedicated planning. It also shows the importance of an 
enthusiastic staff, and a school curriculum tailored to the needs and 
abilities of the student body. The school’s program is new; teachers and 
administrators readily admit that it is far from perfect. Nevertheless, 
this is a good example of what one school can accomplish. 

The school is a four-year comprehensive high school with a student 
body of about 1,200. Twenty-five percent of the students are Mexican, 
60 percent are Negro, and the remainder are white (who are referred to 
as Anglo). If 15 percent are white, many of them must have been absent, 
as observers saw few white children in the classes they visited. 

The principal is a dedicated man who believes that the curriculum for 
a school like this must be developed by the teachers in the building, using 
the strengths of the individual members as an important factor in deter- 
mining class offerings. 

The school’s present principal volunteered for the job. asking that his 
faculty be given permission to experiment with a special curriculum and 
not be held to the districtwide guides. Teacher turnover had been very 
high ; some of the experienced teachers with long tenure in the building 
were asking to be transferred. 
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Ihe school ,s English program is just a few months old, but it showed 
considerable initiative and creativity on the part of the teachers. Teach- 
ers have worked out what they call a four phase program in English. 
Phases indicate to a large extent the ability and skill of the students in 
English fundamentals, dhe phase one sections are for the top groups, 
and the phase two sections are for the average students. The major dif- 
ference between phase three and phase four is that phase four students 
are those whose attitudes and motivation are so poor that they can hardly 
be taught anything. The teachers readily admit that they don’t know 
what to do with this last group but feel that it is best for the other stu- 
dents to keep them separated for the time being. Ninth grade students 
are not included in the nongraded phases because the teachers do not at 
this time know them well enough to place them. 

Oral drill receives much emphasis in the reading laboratory. On the 
first day of the visit, the teacher was playing oral language tapes for a 
lesson on the parts of speech. The teacher later told the observer that 
these tapes were not very appropriate material for these children. The 
teachers plan to make their own tapes when they have time. These tapes 
sounded stilted, and the vocabulary seemed to be over the children’s 
heads. Although they didn ’t appear to understand what the words they 
were repeating meant, they were pronouncing them well and seemed to 
like what they were doing. 

In the room were a few Language Master machines. The student 
sends the carded tape* through the machine, then repeats the sentence on 
the card and listens to his voice on the machine. The teachers were very 
enthusiastic about this activity and hope to have about fifteen of these 
machines by next year — money forthcoming. But they feel that much of 
the material on tape is inappropriate for this situation and plan to devise 
their own materials. 

These laboratories are unique in appearance. An attempt has been 
made to make them attractive and as little like a standard classroom as 
possible. The floors are covered with carpets, a folding door separates 
the two rooms and, in the reading lab, tables and chairs are used in place 
of desks. 



Nearly every day the students begin the period in the writing labora- 
tory by writing for about five minutes in a notebook called a journal. 
They write anything they want to write, even if it is only “I don’t feel 
like writing today.” They understand that no one except their lab 
teacher will read their journal. Students write about their job problems, 
their love lives, their illnesses, and their animosities toward other stu- 
dents. The teacher reads tin* journals from time to time but makes few 
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corrections on the papers. The teachers say that this activity seems to 
have a therapeutic effect on many students. 

Actually, not much of the time in the reading lab is spent on reading ; 
most is spent on oral drill and vocabulary work. 

The composition laboratory is much like the readingdaboratory and is 
located in the adjoining room. Sometimes the folding doors are opened, 
and the two groups work together with the two teachers helping on an 
individual basis. 

During one class the composition teacher returned a short composi- 
tion which the students had written the day before on the topic Spring. 
They were asked to correct the errors and recopy the paragraphs. The 
teacher often uses one word topics for the essays. Death , Love , and Hate 
are some that she used with success. The students write anything they 
wish about the topic. 

The lab teachers were very enthusiastic about their plan, although 
they readily admitted that theylreally didn’t know where they were 
headed most of the time. They f oiindif far less frustrating when they 
were able to separate students by abilrty7\ut down the class load, and 
work on fundamental skills with special emphasis on oral drill. They 
felt that a two-hour lab period some days would be a good time block. 

By far the most popular class in the school is one called American 
Negro Literature, taught by a second year teacher of Portuguese-Irish 
descent. A visit to her class showed why every seat in the room was 
occupied. She is an extraordinary teacher. 

The class was reading “A Member of the Wedding” by Carson Mc- 
Cullers. The teacher was reading the major role, and the students were 
taking the other parts. She read excellently with great force and many 
gestures — a real extrovert. The class loved it. Often she would stop and 
ask the students what they thought of certain lines: “Do you see why 
Frankie felt this way?” “Did you ever feel left out like this?” And 
the class members read with real gusto, too. The teacher would stop one 
of them once in a while and say, “Come on. You can say that line with 
more feeling that that, can’t you?” And he would. 

When the period was nearly over, the teacher made an assignment 
for the next day. She told the class to read on in the play — just a few 
pages — and be ready to write a short character sketch on one of the 
characters, although she would not tell them which one. She clearly set 
the limits for the students, giving some examples of the kinds of things 
they might want to write about. They knew exactly what was expected 
of them. 

After class, seven students flocked to her desk to talk to her about 



books they were reading. There was an obvious mutual respect between 
her and the students. To one she said, “Remember what you promised. 
You wouldn’t stop reading that book until you had read at least two 
chapters.” 

In class the teacher read aloud “taboo” words if they appeared in 
literature. Once she highly recommended an article in True magazine: 
a condensation of nigger, an autobiography of Dick Gregory. The teacher 
reported that there have been no repercussions from the students or 
parents about the use of these terms. 

All in all, this is a very exciting school. The teacher morale seems 
high, and the principal is letting teachers and students experiment. 

Task Force observers noted generally that administrators need an 
enlightened attitude toward discipline and toward freedom to experi- 
ment. Some of the poorest teaching observed occurred in classes where 
the teacher thought he was doing the students a great service by being 
altogether permissive. But the other extreme, where a teacher went to 
class with only a preconceived lesson in mind and taught it strictly 
according to pl£n, could also produce poor teaching. Task Force mem- 
bers believe that administrators should insist that the teacher be so well 
prepared for every class and every day’s lesson that he knows when to 
digress from the plan for the sake of spontaneous learning : to capitalize 



on an unexpected moment of interest and readiness, to probe a problem 
in depth, to build a clearer understanding. An administrator then would 
know that a digression from the planned curriculum is not a distraction 
but an enrichment. 

A Comprehensive Junior High School 

The junior high school described here has a flexible program based 
upon students’ abilities as revealed by test results and by elementary 
teachers’ recommendations. The program has been set up on a ten-track 
concept. Students may be in one track for English — called Language 
Arts here — and in different tracks for math and social studies. Physical 
education and vocational training courses use heterogeneous grouping 
in classes. Some double periods of fifty minutes each are scheduled with 
one or two teachers being responsible for subject matter in two fields. 
Classes for low tracks are limited to twenty students each, with several 
having only fifteen or sixteen. To compensate, high track students are 
put in larger classes ; none is larger than thirty-seven. 

The attitude of teachers and administrators in this school is one of 
both sympathy and concern for the students. They admit frankly that 
the problems of teaching the disadvantaged student seemed overwhelming 
at first. However, all school personnel have pooled ideas and efforts in 
an attempt to solve their difficulties. Rapport among staff and adminis- 
tration is very good. The atmosphere is one of mutual respect and a 
deep dedication for helping youngsters. The staff seems anxious to try 
any technique or method considered educationally sound. All observed 
have liking for youngsters, exhibiting a good sense of humor in the class- 
room and in their corridor contact with students. 

The ethnic composition of the school is 75 percent Negro, 12 percent 
Japanese, 5*/*> percent Caucasian, with smaller percentages of Chinese, 
Filipino, and American Indian students. Teachers consider Oriental 
students to be generally superior students, with much family encourage- 
ment for academic achievement. Negro and Indian children are said to 
have difficulty in getting to school or classes on time, and they suffer 
from dialects which seem strange to this geographical area. 

Students are clean, well groomed, and generally well behaved. Disci- 
pline is good, although it is obvious that teachers have worked very hard 
to develop it. Since there is much individual instruction, as well as 
many conferences with students, the school faculty seem well aware of 
their students’ strengths and weaknesses. 

The English program chiefly emphasizes the development of reading 
skills. Since students read several levels below grade, teachers believe the 



emphasis necessary. Teachers have experienced difficulty in attempting 
to use traditional English materials for lower tracks. Challenging mate- 
rials, however, are used for higher tracks. 

Teachers pay much attention to spelling and vocabulary development. 
In fact, every teacher in the .school is responsible for vocabulary in each 
of his classes. Students in higher tracks handle traditional types of 
English. Although they come from culturally disadvantaged areas, these 
students perform at a high level. 

Administrators and teachers are generally pleased with the reading 
program, although they express concern about the lack of reading mate- 
rials with simple vocabulary and high teenage appeal. They use a 
reading skills approach, with word attack an integral part of most les- 
sons. Classes use overhead projectors for vocabulary, spelling, and 
testing. Teachers require definitions for randomly selected words and 
expect students to give synonyms, antonyms, and homonyms of any 
word on the vocabulary or spelling list. 

Classes are democratically organized, with class president and secre- 
tary who handle some of the routine tasks, thus relieving teachers for 
more work with groups and/or individuals. Students’ work is displayed 
prominently. Bulletin boards are covered with challenging materials 
brought in both by teachers and students. 

,' s noted above, the major weakness in this program is a lack of atten- 
tion to oral language. Teachers admit this weakness, but they say they 
do not know how to handle the problem. 

In general this is an excellent junior high English program carefully 
planned for special needs of youngsters and for curriculum materials to 
implement goals set forth by competent, eager, dedicated teachers and 
administrators. The value of small classes with a variety of approaches 
being used in each class is inestimable. Certainly, other schools in simi- 
lar districts may find it worth emulating. 

Three Unsuccessful Programs. As noted elsewhere in this report, 
observers of classroom practices in secondary schools found many pro- 
grams falling far short of their written and oral descriptions. Although 
Task Force observations necessarily lasted only one to three days, it was 
quite obvious in classroom visits and discussions with students, teachers, 
and local administrators, that often highly publicized programs, exciting 
in concept and description, simply did not coincide with what was hap- 
pening in the individual classrooms. 

Although this report is meant to present positive aspects of English 
programs for the disadvantaged student, a description of some of the 
less successful programs seems necessary to balance the description of 




the secondary schools visited. The following three programs are not 
named, and slight revisions have been made to preserve their anonymity. 
Comments have been taken directly from the observer ’s reports. 

School A 

Observer 1 : Classes at A High School are conducted in the usual 
secondary school pattern. Students are tracked according to achievement 
test scores, intelligence test scores, and teacher adjustment. Classes are 
not, however, homogeneous. One teacher reported that some pupils in 
grades 11 and 12 in all tracks have reading scores as low as the second 
grade level. 

The school does not have department heads with any observable re- 
sponsibilities or power. The English chairman acts only as the conveyor 
of information from the central office and as a securer of materials. He 
is given no time for other activities. 

Although the administrators all declare their interest in the disadvan- 
taged student, they are too pressed with other work to know exactly what 
the instructional program is or to evaluate its effectiveness. Teachers do 
what they can to improve the oral and written English of their students, 
but each teacher must find his own materials and work out his own 
methods. 

Paperback editions of literature are used, but no other materials are 
apparently available for student use. All rooms were bare, and no sup- 
plementary reading materials were on hand. 

That part of the program concerned with the teaching of literature to 
the college-bound seems effective, but the same materials and methods are 
used with students of lower achievement. 

Observer 2 : All students in this school are theoretically grouped in 
three tracks : Basic, Regular, and Honors. Several teachers expressed 
the opinion, however, that the track system is very loosely organized, re- 
porting that most classes contain pupils with a wide range of ability. 
While some of the classes actually observed appeared to be fairly homo- 
geneous, others bore out the teachers’ assessments. 

In one Basic class, registration had shrunk from forty-one in Septem- 
ber to seventeen in May. 

Administrators are cordial and cooperative. They appear to under- 
stand the classroom teacher’s problems and are sympathetic to the 
students. They are alert, guardedly optimistic, and at times highly 
enthusiastic about the programs in progress. Administrators unani- 
mously complained of the lack of financial support for their school 




programs, a complaint borne out by observations of materials, equipment, 
and staffing. 

The English content in the classes visited is uniformly poor. Suitable 
books and reading material are notably missing (according to the teach- 
ers, because of “lack of funds”)- There is, however, no shortage of 
reading workbooks and even reading “kits” which to several of the 
teachers seem to be the answer. The most obvious weaknesses in the 
teaching are lack of imagination and insecurity with subject matter. 
However, the weaknesses are no more pronounced in the classes visited 
than in the classes of some more advantaged schools observers have known. 

District B 

Observer 1 : This program was set up because students from the dis- 
trict had been doing so poorly on most yearly tests. Parents in eacn 
school district were called together, an appeal was made to their desires 
for their children to get ahead in the world, and they were asked to co- 
operate in an organized, closely supervised program. This program’s 
chief purpose was to inspire and help their children pass the track tests 
and to raise the children’s self-image. 

In instituting the program, administrators cut class size, employed 
extra teachers, and inaugurated after school and evening programs. 

Teachers here are generally understanding', although often frustrated, 
about the complicated factors involved in child growth and development. 
They seem to understand language problems, and many show they are 
trying to overcome those problems. They do, however, lack professional 
training in this field. Observation showed that teachers are more con- 
cerned in practice about teaching for tests than about oral language. 

One teacher had worked out an original approach for book reports, 
but in most cases students work at their desks while teachers circulate, 
answering questions as needed. Although the school pays lip service to 
democratic classroom organization, there is little evidence of it. In the 
classes observed, emphasis in English content is upon meeting require- 
ments of annual track tests. Teachers show great concern for preparing 
students to pass these track tests. Those who fail are put into a terminal 
program where they may stay for two years before being dropped from 
the schools. Pressures are great ; teachers told stories of tears, illnesses, 
a d more serious trouble resulting when students fail. There has been 
some discussion about discontinuing these tests, and some concern about 
the necessity for teaching towards them. 
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Program C 

This program is an experimental course in a large urban school 
district for disadvantaged high school students who have acquired only 
a limited skill in English. The administrators and teachers are conscious 
of the needs of the students and sympathetic toward them. One teacher 
feels that his own experience and preferences in teaching make him less 
effective with the students assigned to this program than he is with other 
classes. However, the observer thought lie was the most effective teacher 
in the program. 

The classes visited were all composed of Negro pupils, some with 
white teachers. While no disciplinary problems were apparent, the stu- 
dents showed no enthusiasm for the program. The program is quite im- 
pressive on paper, but in practice the problems of motivation, materials, 
and adequately training teachers remain unsolved. 

The program is designed to give pupils an opportunity to read, write, 
and speak daily. While variety and change of pace are necessary for 
students of the type assigned to Program C, trying to do all three of 
these activities within a forty to fifty minute period does not allow enough 
time to do any one thing well. Many things are attempted and few com- 
pleted. Jotting for ten or fifteen minutes does not give fr se pupils time 
to plan what they wish to say, or to get more than one sentence on paper. 
The “jotting sessions” iu the students’ composition work might be worth- 
while if the pupils had something pertinent to write about, but the com- 
position subject on the day of the visit w'as “Behavior in Auditorium 
Programs. ’ ’ 

Program C has been expanded since its beginning several years ago 
and, according to administrative personnel, is the most promising sec- 
ondary school English program for the culturally disadvantaged. Teach- 
ers report some satisfaction with it but mention they are hindered by a 
lack of suitable materials. The problem cited is that of finding master 
teachers who are willing to teach these classes. Too many teachers feel 
that unless they are teaching advanced courses for the very able college- 
bound student, they are not fulfilling their duty. Present plans are to 
continue and expand the program. 

Materials 

Task Force observers noted an overwhelming use of two kinds of 
materials, (1) pre-packaged reading kits and (2) mechanical reading 
equipment. Most textbooks used were either standard anthology or 
grammar texts supplemented by easy reading higli interest books. Many 
classes used workbooks in grammar and usage, and several junior high 
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schools were using elementary basal readers. With the exception of the 
materials in the Gateway English Program, few books were specifically 
chosen for use by disadvantaged students. Very few observers saw ade- 
quate classroom libraries that might be used to supplement the texts 
given to the student. 

Several schools observed made extensive use of magazines and news- 
papers in their reading programs. Such magazines as Scope , a magazine 
published specifically for the disadvantaged slow reader, and Ebony , used 
in predominantly Negro classes, were available in several classrooms. 
Reader’s Digest, particularly its graded reading series, was used by many 
schools. Certainly magazines can be helpful in supplementing the inade- 
quate and unappealing texts presented to most disadvantaged secondary 
students. 

Audiovisual. Educational television was observed in many schools. 
One impressive program observed, however, was the Educational Tel- 
evision Project in Detroit. A Task Force observer reported on the 
television broadcast of a reading lesson. 

. . . The series is broadcast twice eacli week in the morning and repeated in the 
afternoon. The TV teacher makes the reading lesson and story come to life. The 
great feature about this television reading series is the very close relationship 
that has developed between the TV teacher and the classroom teachers. The 
teachers look to her for guidance, ask questions, write to her, make suggestions 
for improving the program, and have a one-day workshop every semester. In the 
TV lesson a story is introduced and a background of experience is built. This 
can be done very well on television because they have the facilities and time to 
develop extensive audiovisual aids, build models, etc. The teacher then takes 
over in the classroom to read the story and develop reading skills. 

This program seems especially valuable because of the large number of 
students — approximately 15,000 — it reaches. Television seems to be excellent as 
a background builder. So many things can be shown on television that the typical 
classroom teacher would not be able to provide. For example, a few weeks ago 
they came to a story about a rodeo. They decided to produce a real rodeo, tele- 
vising it from the parking lot outside the studio. This program appears very 
successful, especially among disadvantaged children who really need that type 
of direct visual experience. 

Every month the program is evaluated by approximately 4,000 teachers. Prob- 
ably the greatest effect that this program has results from the teacher training 
that the demonstration teacher can do during the television series. The series is 
growing rapidly. The tapes for this year ’s series have been sold to many suburbs. 

Another interesting audiovisual practice in the Banneker District of 
St. Louis is the use of a radio program featuring stories of Negroes who 
have made significant accomplishments in their field of interest. The 
program apparently is well received by both teachers and students. One 
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teacher was assigned as an administrative assistant to assume many 
duties involved in writing and producing the program. She has help 
from a committee of teachers and principals. 

Many reading programs observed emphasized extensive use of such 
audiovisual equipment as reading pacers, controlled readers, tachisto- 
scopes, and machines to photograph eye movement. Although Task Force 
members felt that such hardware could produce limited gains in reading 
skills, they saw some programs in English being based almost entirely on 
this mechanistic approach. As a result of emphasis on the reading labora- 
tory and its machines, some English programs did little work in language, 
dialect, literature, or composition. Such overemphasis on one phase of 
English must be seriously questioned. 

The Task Force visited several language programs using tape record- 
ings as used in a language laboratory. Though this technique could be 
a valuable aid to oral language instruction, programs visited were re- 
ported disappointing. An observer noted that the format of the tapes in 
one program said in effect, “Don’t say it this way. That is wrong. Say 
it this way instead,” and that students vhen responding were doing so 
in a mechanical and embarrassed manner. Another observer reported 
that the tapes heard were on the uses of the conjunction with students 
being asked to repeat a list of conjunctions named. Another lesson was 
on adjectives and adverbs. Observers felt that such an emphasis on tradi- 
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tional grammar was of little help in modifying the language patterns of 
the students. 




Conclusions 

The need for increased work in language instruction has been stressed 
continually in this report. Unfortunately, few teachers or administrators 
have had any training in it. 

The Task Force recommends that teachers and administrators in- 
form themselves about recent developments in language instruction. 

College courses and inservice training are sound means of improving 
language instruction ; familiarity with the content of language books in 
Appendix B is another means. Whatever methods^ employed, Task Force 
observers agree that knowledge about language instruction is necessary 
before useful, overall programs of English instruction for the disadvan- 
taged can be established. 

Many disadvantaged students speak dialects that are considered 
socially unacceptable in middle and upper class society. 

The Task Force recommends that secondary English programs 
include oral work in standard informal .English for students with 
nonstandard dialects. Instead of downgrading or attempting to elim- 
inate students’ dialects, teachers should teach standard informal En- 
glish as a second dialect. 

In developing an effective language program, schools can learn much 
from the considerable work already done in the area of teaching English 
as a second language. Many methods and techniques can be incorporated 
with caution. For example, the Social Dialects Conference of 1964 
brought forth this comment: 

... It is fair to say, I believe, that we reached a general concurrence on three .• 
points. The first is a matter of terminology. Recently there has been a tendency 
on the part of some of us to equate the teaching of standard English to the 
culturally deprived — or whatever the euphemism happens to be this month — with 
the teaching of English as a foreign language. It is undoubtedly true that some 
of the approaches and methods of teaching English as a foreign language can 
be advantageously employed in teaching the standard language to speakers of 
substandard English, but ... it is unwise and even foolhardy to speak of it 
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